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Sue stood in the stormy twilight, the swollen 
waters running swiftly beneath her bare feet; 
her dusk eyes fixed intently upon some object, 
lower down the stream; a little, stray lamb 
closely clasped in her arms. 

They called her Kelpie; nothing else, for the 
slini, lithe-limbed, lustrous-eyed maiden had no 
claim to any other name. 

(me mid-winter night, when the snow lay 
white and heavy on the surrounding hills, and a 
biter blast whistled through the valley in which 
Meplethorp nestled, the widow Buckstone, sitting 
conifortably in her chimney corner, was startled 
by « sharp rap at the door. 

‘‘Why, who can it be on such a night?’ cried 
the widow, pushing her spectacles up on her 
forehead. ‘‘ Run to the door, Tom!”’ 

Tom obeyed. 

‘¢ Who’s there ?”” he demanded. 

Only the hoarse roar of the wintry blast 
answered him. 

««There’s some one lurking about,”’ said Tom, 
“Tl see what they’re after.” 

But he stumbled over something at his feet. 
A basket, covered with a colored blanket. 

“« What’s this ?’’ he cried. 

The colored blanket was removed, and under- 
neath, all folded in flannels, they found ‘a little 
mite of a baby. 

Tom’s mother held up two deprecating hands. 

“Tt’s a shame,” she cried, “and I a lone 
widow. I won’t keep it; I won’t; it shall go to 
the poor house in the morning; now there!” 

Tom was silent. 

But when the morrow came, and the news got 
abroad, and all Maplethorp came flocking in to 
have a look at the little foundling, Tom got 
behind his mother’s chair, and ‘pinched her 
arm. 

“Mother,” he whispered, when she turned 
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His mother nodded, and smiled, but.tears rose 

in her eyes. And when Mr. Thorndyke, the 
minister, came with the rest, and offered to make 
some provision for the child, she answered with 
curt decision, 

*«T intend to keep it myself.” 

So the little waif remained at the small cottage, 
in the sunny pine woods, beyond the village of 
Maplethorp; and when spring came on, in beauty, 
Mrs. Buckstone carried her little charge to the 
village church, and the baby was christened, the 
minister’s wife standing godmother. Only Rose! 
And the sweet name suited her well; for the 
bloom on her dusk cheeks, and the dewy carnation 
of her young lips, were as bright as the heart of 
that queenly flower. 

Rose was her name, but as she grew into a slim, 
slip of a girl, everybody called her Kelpie. Be- 
cause she was such a wild, bright, defiant thing, 
perhaps, and had such a fondness for the water. 

While other girls of her age were playing at 
baby-house, Rose might be found on the shore of 
Cedar creek; launching her miniature boats amid 
the shallows, wading in the cool water, with bare, 
brown feet.as exquisite in form as a sculptor’s 
model, or swinging in the fork of an over-hang- 
ing willow, watching the wild ducks as they 
sailed down stream. 

‘¢ She's an out-an’-out Kelpie,” said old Hawks, 
the Maplethorp: miller, and from that hour the 








name clung to her. 

Tom made good his promise, and worked hard 
and willingly for his mother and her adopted 
child; but there came a time when. the litile 
slumbering town was too small for Tom. His 
growing capacities called for some wider field of 
action. Where there is a will, a way is generally 
opened. A fine opportunity came up, and Tom 
availed himself of it ationce. But it required a 
severe wrench to tear himself away from Maple- 
thorp, and the little cottage under the shelter of 





round, “don’t send the midget away; I shall be 
a big fellow soon, and I'll work for you both.” 
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“Kelpie, I’m going,” he said, when he had 
parted with his mother. 

The girl was driving her lambs into their fold, 
but she turned round and faced him. 

“Tm going,’’ repeated Tom, standing up straight 
and handsome, a wistful expression in his resolute 
gray eyes, ‘‘ but I shall come back, Kelpie.” 

Kelpie stood like a statue. 

‘¢ Shall I find you here at the old cottage ?’’ he 
went on. ‘ Will you wait, Kelpie, and have a 
welcome for me?” 

A slight quiver stirred her red lips, but she 
looked at him with shy, almost defiant eyes. 

‘“‘T cannot promise,” was all she said. 

A shadow of pain crossed the young man’s 
eager face. He made a step forward, and caught 
her two hands. 

** You are cruel,’ he cried. ‘You know how 
I love you—” 

‘‘ Stop,” she commanded, freeing herself of his 
grasp, ‘‘I will not hear another word. You have 
been kind and good to me all my life, and I am 
not ungrateful; let that suffice. Go you your 
way, and leave me to mine.” 

Tom drew a deep breath: his eyes flashed. 

‘‘You prefer some one else,” he said, bitterly. 
“If it were young Doctor Talcott asking you for 
your promise, you would answer him quite differ- 
ently, P’ll warrant.” 

“If you think so, well and good,” she made 
answer, and turning from him, followed her 
lambs to pasture. 

Years came and went. Kelpie grew up to 
womanhood, straight as a dart, and graceful as a 
young willow. 

There was not a young man in Maplethorp, 
who would not have risked life and limb for a 
smile from her shy, red lips, or a glance of favor 
from her luminous, dusk eyes. But she kept 
them all at a distance, even young Taleott. 

There came, as time sped on, a spring after- 


noon, wild with storm and rain. The valley was} 


deluged, and the mad winds tossed and bent the 
pines, and tore off the branches of the maples. 

“I must see that the lambs are folded,” said 
Kelpie, as the twilight drew near. 

‘‘You’d better stay in doors, and Jet the crea- 
tures shift for themselves,’’ said the widow, from 
the chimney corner. 

But Kelpie had a will of her own, and went out 
into the storm. A little later, she looked. in. 

“The house lamb is missing,’’ she‘said, ‘‘ I’m 
going to find it.” 

“Nay, nay!” cried the widow, ‘you must 
not think of it. Ten to one it has strayed beyond 
the creck. Let it alone.” 

‘‘ The water is rising rapidly, and it may per- 
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ish. It is a poor, little stray lamb, too,” said 
the girl, her bright eyes softening. ‘I raised it 
myself; I cannot leave it to die.” 

Maplethorp was fast closed against the storm, 
not a creature to be seen in the streets. Beyond, 
in the ravine, through which the creek ran, the 
gale had been fearful. Trees were up-rooted, 
and broken boughs tossed about, and the swollen 
stream dashed over the rocks at a mad rate. 

Kelpie went resolutely on, calling her lost lamb, 
in a clear, high -voice, that rang even above the 
clamor of the storm. And at last, away up amid 
the laurel cliffs, a plaintive cry answered her; 
and at the foot of an old pine, she found her lamb, 

She caught it up with a hushed cry of delight, 
and turned her face homeward. Twilight was 
falling, and the rising waters were all about her 
feet. She went on carefully, picking her way, 
leaping lightly from rock to rock, the wind tuss- 
ing her unbound hair. : 

A sound of tramping hoofs, and directly a 
man’s voice, in imperative command, reached jier 
from below. Standing on the slippery rocks, jhe 
swift-flowing waters beneath her, one hand 1vst- 
ing upon a rough boulder, the other grasping jher 
lamb, she peered down the stream. 

There was a horseman at the lower ford, making 
vain efforts to cross. 

The horse reared and backed, evidently fr‘ ;ht- 
ened at the swollen stream. . But his rider ured 
him on, with whip and spur, and at last he went 
in, with a wild leap. Plunging furiously, he 
gained the opposite shore, but with such a frantic 
bound, that his rider was thrown from the sa idle. 
The horse galloped off in the direction of Muple- 
thorp, but his master lay motionless. 

Kelpie, looking on breathlessly, uttered a low 
cry, and still clasping her lamb, darted over the 
rocks, and down the shore of the creek. Before 
she reached him, or looked into his death-like \ace, 
some subtle voice within, told her it was Tom. 

There he lay, his right arm doubled under him, 
the sharp edge of a rock piercing his temple. 

Kelpie raised his head to her bosom, and held 
it there-for an instant, as.a mother might hold her 
babe; then, with an unspoken prayer on her 
ashen lips, she caught up her lamb, and darted 
off through the falling darkness, with the speed 
of a swallow. 

Help, came in a very short time, and the injured 
man was placed on a litter, and borne across the 
valley to his mother’s cottage. 

*“ He is not dead?’’ said Kelpie, confronting 
Doctor Talcott, when the brief examination was 
over, 

The young man looked at the lovely, dusk face, 
pallid with suspense and agony; and in that 
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minute he understood why it was that Kelpie 
had turned a deaf ear to all his ardent wooing. 

«No, he is not dead,” he answered, his eyes 
softening with pity. ‘I will save his life for 
your sake.”’ 

It was after midnight, when Tom recovered 
consciousness. 

‘«‘ Where is Kelpie?”’ were his first words. 

‘¢ You mustn’t talk,”’ said his mother. But he 
silenced her with a gesture. 

‘Call Kelpie.” 

And the girl came. He took her hand in his 
left one; his right lay bandaged and disabled by 
his side. 

“TI was coming to bring you good news,” he 
said, a slight quiver stirring his firm lips; ‘‘ that’s 
what brought me. Kelpie, I’ve found your 
friends. You are no longer a waif. The man, 
who put you at my mother’s door, is dead. I 
saw him die, and heard his confession. You 
stood between him and a great fortune, and he 
wanted you out of the way. He is dead, and 
the fortune is yours, and your mother will be in 
Maplethorp to-morrow, to claim you.” 

The dark, southern face grew fairly dazzling, 
in its exceeding joy. 

‘Qh! thank God! thank -God!’’ she said. 

A shadow of intense pain filled Tom’s eyes. 

‘¢ How glad you are,”’ he said. 

«Yes, I am glad, very glad, Tom.” 

“Then, I'll try to be glad for your sake,’’ he 
answered, hoarsely, and turned his face away. 

Silence fell. The clock ticked on the mantel, 
and the cat purred before the hearth. Kelpie 
stood irresoluie, great tears standing in her eyes. 
At last she stole to the bed-side, and her slender, 
brown hand, which had never touched Tom’s, 
only with the shy, coy touch of a bird, fell softly 
upon his bandaged head. 





He opened his eyes, with a great start. 

“ Kelpie?” 

«Yes, Tom!” 

Again there was silence. 

“Tom,”’ the girl began, at last, her starry eyes 
downcast, her red lips quivering, “‘Tom, you 
remember that morning we parted, out yonder 
by the sheep-fold ?” 

‘Yes, I remember.” 

** You asked me for a promise then—” 

«And you refused it, wisely enough.” 

“Tom,” and the soft, fluttering hand touchéd 
his forehead again, “if you have not changed 
your mind, ask me again, ask me now!’’ 

All bruised and bandaged as he was, the young 
fellow struggled up. 

*‘Why, Kelpie, you don’t mean—” 

*« Ask me, and you shall see, Tom.” 

Something in her downcast face gave him 
courage. He caught the fluttering hand, and 
held it fast. 

‘¢ Ask you now, Rose? Oh, you know how I 
love you. I have loved you my whole life long. 
I shall love you till my dying day. But Rose—” 

**Do you want my promise, Tom?” 

‘‘Want it? I would die for it, Kelpie.” 

She extended her other hand, and looked up at 
him, all her woman’s heart in her shy eyes. 

«Then it is your’s, Tom. When you asked me 
before, I was nameless. I couldn’t bear to think 
I might bring you shame some day—but, thank 
God, all that is past—I am—” 

“You are what you always have been to me, 
Rose, the sweetest, purest creature God ever 
made; but you forget, child, your mother comes 
to-morfow, and you are an heiress—” 

“T forget nothing, Tom; if I were the queen 
on her throne, I should say the same thing. { 
am yours, if you really want ma” 
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ComPLarnine at my life, I sighed, 
And challenged God’s decree ; 

If He be just who doth divide, 
Why so much ill to me? 


Why fence me round these peaks of care? 
Why are such labors vain? 

Is mercy in this stifling air? 
Hath justice forged my chain? 


“Come hither, man,” a voice replied, 
And through the dark I flew; 
I felt a river coldly glide, 
My head was wet with dew. 


That night I shivered in the fen, 
And made my cheerless bed 

Among a hundred thousand men, 

Iil-drest and barely fed. 








“I thirst,” a dying soldier cried, 
And woke me with his moan ; 
TI hastened pitying to his side, 
And then I was alone. 


Borne over heated wastes of sand, 
And mountains thunder-riven, 

Unto a famine-stricken land, 
Beneath an iron heaven ; 


I saw its victims, stark and dead, 
By prowling beasts ignored, 

And in those awful horrors read 
A lesson like a sword. 


How easy now my lot appears, 

My bread a feast how fine; 
And for these true and grateful tears, 
The glory, Lord, be thine. 
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Tue park at Baddesley was conceded to be the 
most beautiful in the country. «Not only could it 
boast of oaks almost as old as the Conquest, and 
great glades in which the deer were nearly hidden 
by the fern, but it possessed a lake, which for 
extent and picturesqueness could hardly be 
matched, for its size, anywhere. 

Near this lake, on a bright day in early sum- 
mer, when the turf was thickly sprinkled with 
wild flowers, a young girl was sauntering idly 
along. She had just plucked some fern, and a 
flower, and was thinking hersélf quite alone in 
this secluded spot, when her ear caught the quick 
sound of footsteps, and turning, she saw, to her 
surprise, not a game-keeper, as she had expected, 
but a young man in the morning undress of the 
upper classes. 

The stranger seemed to be hardly less startled. 
He had never, he thought, seen so beautiful a 
face. He was evidently a thorough-bred gentle- 
man, however, not only in dress, but in reality, 
for observing the slight confusion of the girl, he 
raised his hat, courteously, and said: 

“‘T am sorry I frightened you.” 

The girl recovered herself, with native dignity, 
at once. 

“Tt was so still here, and I did not hear you, 
till you were close at hand—it was that which 
startled me,” she answered, in half apology. 

The young man appeared as if he could not 
resist the temptation to engage in conversation 
with this pretty stranger. So he said: 

«You were gathering flowers and ferns. It is 
a delicious sort of work, this lovely afternoon. 
Don’t you find it so?, But I beg pardon,” seeing 
that she looked a little amazed. ‘I ought not to 
have asked.” 

There was such knightly deference in his tone 
and manner, that whatever little alarm the girl 
might have felt, disappeared ; and she looked up, 
with a smile, into the face of the dark-eyed 
stranger. 

“T came out to gather flowers and ferns to 
decorate the tea-table for May Everett’s birth-day 

féte, at Springfield, to-morrow,’’ she said, frankly. 
“But the delicious air, the perfect stillness of 
this secluded spot, has made me almost forget my 
work. I was just beginning, in good earnest, when 
you came up.”’ 
“ pe 08)" a lovely spot,” he answered, look- 








ing around, and speaking as if thinking aloud. 
‘Tt looks neglected, however. Everything about 
looks neglected. I passed through the old 
church-yard, as I came along, and the church is 
dreadfully dilapidated.” 

‘“‘Dreadfully,”’ was the frank reply. ‘And 
such a dear old church, too! I wonder the 
owner is not ashamed of it.”’ 

‘‘ Who is the owner?” 

‘© You must be a stranger, sir, to the neighbor- 
hood, not to know. The Park and Hall belong to 
Sir Guy Fleming, who has lately inherited them. 
He was abroad, when his father died, and has not 
yet returned: does not intend to return, it is said. 
Everything, in consequence, is going to decay; 
the church, especially. Even the armorial bear- 
ings of t.ue,proud Fleming family, over the great 
square pew, hang in ghastly fragments, and the 
old oak pew itself is worn and moth-eaten. These 
grounds, too, are neglected. Servants, when the 
master is away, do not care, you know. I never 
saw Sir Guy,’’ she added, positively, ‘but I can 
never forgive him. Why does he not come home 
to the old place? Why does he not have the 
church repaired ?”’ 

“‘Perhaps he does not know what a condition 
it is in,” said the stranger. 

‘‘He ought to know it,” answered the girl. 
“‘No doubt he is leading an idle, useless life in 
some part of the world,’’ and she turned, with a 
decided air, to go. 

‘Pardon me, but let me detain you one mo- 
ment. Do not judge the present owner of Bad- 
desley too harshly. If his life has been idle and 
useless, it has not.been altogether his fault—”’ 
He stopped, looked at the sweet face searchingly, 
then said, “I am Guy Fleming.” 

What a beautiful picture she made, standing 
there before him, with her great brown eyes wide 
open, in utter astonishment, her Dolly Varden hat 
pushed a little back from her face, showing the low, 
white forehead, and clustering ringlets of yellow 
hair, that fell low on her shoulders, the crimson 
stain in her cheeks rivalling the color of her lips. 

“Tam so sorry. I—I beg your pardon,” and 
she looked so much like a grieved, frightened 
child, that Sir Guy said, gently, 

‘Do not look so distressed, or I shall be sorry 
I told you. I am going to try and do my duty 
here now; will you not wish me success?” 
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‘Yes, of course,’’ she answered, quickly, “but ; ness as reached Alice Linette came from May’s 
I am so sorry I—” loving little heart. 

She was not much more than a child, it seemed, There was another daughter of the house of 
for he saw the tears in the sweet brown eyes, ; Everett, the beautiful blonde Maud, no longer in 
and the quiver of the red lips. her first youth, but graceful and fascinating still. 

“Do not let it trouble you so,”’ he said, earn- The father, a quiet inoffensive specimen of 
estly. “You only said what évery one thinks; { humanity, was, or rather, had been, a Birming- 
but I have no friends here, and it seemed a little ; ham tradesman: he was now supposed to be a 
hard that I—that you should think ill of me. } country gentleman; but poor man, he felt sadly 
Must you go? You spoke of Springfield; do ; out of place in the luxury of his great house, so 
you live there ?”’ grand, so new, so glaring, and he looked back, 

She nodded her head. with unspeakable longing, to ‘‘the old shop in 

“T wonder if you will be offended at my next } ’igh street.” 
question?’ This, very politely. ‘Are you Miss} Mrs. Everett was such a woman as quiet, meek 








Everett ?”’ men usually marry ; there is a fatality about such 
The color in the smooth cheeks burned no less } things, so I need not describe her. 

brightly, as the young girl answered : Her first remark, when the young governess 
“My name is Alice Linette; I am May 3 entered her august presence, was, 

Everett’s governess. Good afternoon.” “« How very long you have been, Miss Linette, 


‘Good-by, Miss Linette,’ and he lifted his ; May has been quite fretting for you.” 
hat again, and watched the small, girlish figure, It was soon noised abroad that Sir Guy Fleming 
until hidden from view, in the winding walks of § had returned to Baddesley Hall, and had there 
the park. taken up his abode; without a wife, too! This 

Then he slowly retraced his steps, through { last was, by far, the most important part of the 
glade, and wood, till he reached, half an hour { information. Of course, no one knew anything 
later, the grand old pile, with its great portico, { of his past life. But what did that matter? He 
and ivy-wreathed tower, which he was, in the } was young, extremely handsome, had a fair rent- 
future, to call home. roll, and was a baronet—what more would you 

The terraces in front were overgrown with long } wish for? 
grass, the marble basin of the long disused; His first call on the Everetts took place in due 
fountain was dotted with patches of moss, and {time. Mrs. and Miss Everett were charmed. 
the once trim flower garden of the middle terrace | Mrs, Everett expatiated at length on his manners, 
showed only unshapely mounds and grass-grown } his looks, his conversation, etc. Mr, Everett 
walks. He would change all this, however, in a { said what he usually did—nothing. 
very little whiie, Sir Guy thought; and the church, Miss Linette, of course, the baronet did not 
too, that must be restored as soon as possible. In { see; but the following Sunday, when sitting in 
the gentleman’s mental vision of the future, the | his pew in the old parish church at Wroxley, he 
picture of a young girl occupied the most promi- } beheld a slender, gray-robed figure come up the 
nent place, however; a girl whose face, framed {long aisle; and fair Alice Linette, leading litile 
in a rich setting of golden hair, bore a striking ; May Everett by the hand, entered the great 
resemblance to that of the one who had so lately { square pew belonging to Springfield. 
looked at him with crimson cheeks, as her lips } I am afraid Sir Guy Fleming did not fully 
uttered the words: appreciate that morning’s services. He felt him- 

“Tam May Everett’s governess.” self staring more than once at the lovely girl 

Miss Linette walked quickly across the park, ; nearly opposite him, and paid diligent attention 
thinking it would be a long time before she would ; to his prayer book, for several minutes after each 
enter its precincts again; and saying to herself, } such little episode. 

“Whot made me say such a thing to’a’stranger?} After church, Miss Linette disappeared so 
Poor papa was right about my thoughtleéss tongue. i quickly with her young charge, that Sir Guy 
But how could I think that was Sir Guy Fleming? { could not have felt sure that she had recognized 
He doesn’t look a bit like the portrait of his { him, had it not been for one shy look, and sudden 
father, that I’ve seen up at the hall, hardly even ; flush, as she caught his dark eyes fixed on her 
like an Englishman,’ and she hurried along, } face. 

fearing that Mrs. Everett would think she had One day, not long after this, he met her while 
been too long away from her little charge. walking in one of the stillest and deepest of the 

May Everett was a spoiled child, but she loved } country lanes; a lane shaded on either side by 
her governess dearly, and such gleams of happi- } wild hedge rows, white with hawthorne blossom, 
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or tinged with the bloom of the blackthorn. Was 
he not fortunate (so thought Sir Guy) in having 
chosen that particular lane for his morning walk ? 

She could not refuse his polite and even defer- 
ential request that he might walk with her; she 
was only going to the village with letters, and it 
was such a lovely morning, she was going the 
longest way. 

No, she did not go for walks very often, unless 
Mrs. Everett had some errands she wished her to 
do; but May did not feel very well this morning, 
and Mrs. Everett had given her a half holiday. 

‘* May is the little girl who was at church with 
you last Sunday ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes. Isn’t she a pretty little thing?” 

**T never noticed,”’ he answered, truthfully. 

Miss Linette looked disappointed, ‘I thought 
every one noticed May, she is so fair and sweet 
looking.” 

The young girl little thought that the man 
beside her, cared not to look at any face, how- 
ever fair, when near her own. From the height 
of his six feet of manhood, he looked upon her 
with increasing love and tenderness, as he walked 
with her to the village, and back to the door of 
the Everett mansion. 

How could Alice Linette help enjoying that long 
delightful walk? Poor child; little consideration 
was shown her, in the great house of which she 
was an inmate, and in days gone by, she had 
known such tender, protecting care, as made the 
contrast all the more bitter. 

Worthy Mrs. Everett, who had seen her little 
daughter’s governess walking with Sir Guy 
Fleming, was very much shocked. ,‘* Where 
were you introduced to him?’’ she inquired. 

Alice tried to explain that she had met Sir Guy 
on the first day he came to Baddesley, and he 
had spoken to her, whereat Mrs. Everett was, 
very properly, more shocked than before, and 
assured the girl that the acquaintance must end. 

‘*You are only a governess, you know,” she 
said. 

Sir Guy Fleming attended church, at Wroxley, 
very regularly, the one at Baddesley being closed 
for repairs. So, once a week, he saw the shy, 
sweet face of Alice Linette. That was all, how- 
ever, for he never by any chance met her again, 
until the first day of August. That day was one 
long to be remembered by the inhabitants of that 
part of England, as the date of ‘the great storm,” 
a storm of thunder, lightning, wind and rain, 
which, although of no long duration, was terrible 
in its fury. 

After May Everett’s lessons were finished that 
afternoon, Mrs. Everett informed Miss Linette 
that she wished her to go on an errand to Wrox- 





ley, nearly two miles distant. When the young 
girl’s services had been engaged as governess to 
little May, Mrs. Everett had remarked, “As you 
will have only one pupil, Miss Linette, of course 
you will have no objection to giving me any little 
assistance I may require, out of school hours.” 
Alice had not objected to this, and soon found 
that it meant that she was to be ready, at any 
time, to do anything Mrs. Everett requested. 
Requested is a mild word. This time, how- 
ever, she was so fearful of the approaching storm, 
that she begged to be allowed to wait until the 
next day, and even ventured to call the elder 
lady’s attention to the dark, brassy-edged clouds, 
swiftly spreading over the western sky; but it 
was of no use. ‘There was plenty of time to go 
to Wroxley and back before the storm,” which, she 
could not deny, was approaching. Poor Alice 
dared not say any more, for she had had hard 
work to find this situation, and she was homeless. 
So she put on her hat, and throwing her water- 
proof over her arm, started. The air was still, 
ominously still, and so hot and oppressive, that 
it seemed almost impossible to breathe. Soon 
after she left the house, she heard the low mutter- 
ing of distant thunder, and thought she must 
turn back; but knowing how angry Mrs. Everett 
would be if she did, she hurried on. 

When she reached Wroxley, she was almost 
worn out by the rapid walk, and the dread of 
going back. The over-worked little milliner tried 
to have her stay with her until after the storm, 
but it was drawing near four o’clock, and Alice 
feared that if she waited till the storm was ended, 
she could not reach Springfield before dark. 

One thing, however, she decided on: that was 
to follow the little foot-path across the fields to 
Baddesley church, thence over the park to the 
turnpike road, which would lessen the distance 
nearly half a mile. But the thunder sounded 
louder and nearer before she had crossed the first 
field, and though she ran as fast as her failing 
strength would allow, by the time she reached the 
church, the awful roar of the thunder was mingled 
with the sound of the rapidly rising wind, and 
more than once, the gathering darkness was lit 
up by lurid flashes of fightning. At first, she 
thought she would take shelter in the church 
porch, but she had a child’s fear of being alone 
in a thunder storm, and after crossing the park, 
it would be only a few steps to a little cottage, 
where she could find shelter. 

So she hurried through the church-yard and 
entered the laurel walk, almost blinded by fear 
and the vivid flashes of lightning. 

Suddenly, she felt, rather than saw, that some 
one was near her, her hand was drawn through 
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gome one’s arm, and Sir Guy Fleming’s. voice 
said, ‘‘ Let us hurry as fast as possible.” 

She was too exhausted to speak, when he left 
the path and hastened up the broad steps to the 
terrace, and as the first drops of rain struck her 
pale face, an arm was passed around her, and Sir 
Guy almost carried her across the last level stretch 
of lawn, before the hall door. They were only 
just in time, for the rain came down in perfect 
torrents, as they entered. 

Alice Linette sank down, almost fainting. Sir 
Guy, uttering an exclamation of dismay, raised 
her up and placed her on a sofa in the drawing- 
room. He looked at the white face and colorless 
lips; he saw how her breath came in great gasp- 
ing sobs. 

Poor Sir Guy did not know what to do. 

She tried two or three times to speak, before 
her lips could frame the words, ‘‘ Water, please.” 

Sir Guy did not wait to summon a servant, but 
went himself, and in a very few moments returned 
with a glass of water. After she had swallowed 
a little, she said, faintly, ‘I shall be better by 
and by. I always have the head-ache in a thun- 
der storm.” 

Sir Guy remembered that, long years before, 
he had seen his mother bathe her head in cologne 
to ease a head-ache, so now he rung for some to be 
brought to him. Then, drawing his chair to the 
side of the sofa, he bathed Alice’s throbbing 
temples, and gently stroked back the rippling 
hair from her white face. 

He saw her flush at the first touch of his hand 
upon her forehead, but she kept quite still for a 
few minutes, her soft brown eyes veiled by their 
fringed lids, while his large white hand performed 
its unaccustomed work. Outside, torrents of 
rain beat against the windows, and the wind 
roared around the old house, while ever and 
anon, the room was lit up with ghastly blue and 
yellow tints, as flashes of lightning came in quick 
succession. 

Presently, Alice looked up fo him. “That 
will do, thanks, Sir Guy. You are very kind.” 

“I hope your head is a little better,”’ said the 
baronet, reluctantly removing his hand from the 
shining hair. 

She did not answer, but covered her face with 
her hands, as a prolonged and awful peal of thun- 
der seemed to shake the house to its foundations. 

“‘ Are you frightened ?”’ he asked, gently. 

“No,” ghe answered, ‘only to think, what 
would have become of me, if you had not met me.” 

His dark cheek paled a little as he looked at 
the childish face and figure, and thought how 
unfit she was to meet a storm of any kind; but 
he answered, quietly, ‘I am very glad I did 





meet you,’ and after a little pause, he went on, 
‘“‘I was up in the tower, watching the approach 
of the storm, when I saw you hurrying across 
the field next the church. Where had you 
been ?”’ : 

“‘To Wroxley. Mrs. Everett sent me with a 
message to her milliner. I asked her to let me 
wait until the morning, but she said, no.”’ 

‘*How cruel of her!’’ he exclaimed, angrily. 

“She thought I would have time to go and 
return, before the storm; she did not mean to be 
unkind. I ran nearly all the way across the 
fields coming back ; that was the reason I was so 
faint when I first came in. ©! I wish I could 
have reached Springfield before the storm began. 
Do you think it will last much longer, Sir Guy ?’’ 

He rose and went to the window, looked at the 
clouds for a few minutes, then returned to his 
seat near the sofa. ‘I think the clouds in the 
west are lifting. The worst seems to be over,” 
he said. 

But the worst was not over till nearly an hour 
from that time; then the fury of the storm 
slowly spent itself, the wind died away, the 
flashes -of lightning were less frequent, and half 
an hour later all was still, save the sound of 
quiet rain, 

Alice Linette would not remain till it stopped 
raining. ‘‘She had her waterproof with her, 
and the rain would make no difference,’ she 
said. 

In vain Sir Guy begged that she would allow 
him to drive her to Springfield. 

‘‘No,”’ she answered, ‘‘she preferred walking, 
and must go at once; it was only a little way.” 

She turned in the great hall to say good-by to 
Sir Guy, but he stood beside her, with his hat 
and umbrella in his hand. 

“O! Sir Guy, you are not—” 

She stopped, blushing, furiously. 

“Not»going home with you? Yes, I am,’’ he 
answered, smiling. ‘I am not even going to ask 
if I may.” 

‘Please do not come,’’ she said, imploringly. 
‘Mrs. Everett—” 

She stopped, unable to finish the sentence. 

‘Indeed I must go,’”’ he answered, resolutely. 
*¢ You are not fit to walk across this room even, 
and you think of walking alone, to Springfield.” 

The tone of his voice told her, it would be 
useless to say anything more, so she took the arm 
he offered, and walked beside him, very pale and 
very quiet, till they reached the stately abode of 
the Everetts; then Sir Guy said, tenderly, ‘‘I hope 
you are not angry with me, Miss Linette ?”’ 

‘No, lam not angry. You do not understand. 
You—you have been very kind.” 
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That was all, except her low ‘‘ Good-night,”’ as 
a servant opened the great door of the house. 

The girl had scarcely reached her own room, 
when word was brought to her that Mrs. Everett 
required her presence, in the sitting-room, im- 
mediately. 

Alice found the elder lady alone, and the first 
remark addressed to her was, ‘‘ Where have you 
been, Miss Linette ?’’ 

“The storm was so fearful that I stopped at 
Baddesley Hall.” 

«With the housekeeper, I presume ?”’ 

There was color enough in the girl’s cheeks, 
now. ‘I did not see the housekeeper, Mrs. 
Everett. 1 met Sir Guy Fleming, as I was hurry- 
ing through the laurel walk, and he insisted on 
my going to the hall with him.” 

«« And you went!’’ in shrill crescendo. 

**T had no choice, Mrs. Everett, there was no 
other shelter near.”’ 

‘‘What made you stay so long at Wroxley?” 
demanded Mrs. Everett. 

“‘T did not remain at Wroxley one moment 
longer than was necessary. I hurried all the 
way there, and ran most of the way coming 
back.” 

“And tired yourself so much that Sir Guy 
was obliged to walk home with you, I suppose ?”’ 

The girl’s lips quivered. ‘I did not wish Sir 
Guy to come with me. I asked him not to.” 

Mrs. Everett drew herself up, and assumed as 
majestic an appearance as possible, as she said, 
‘“‘T am very sorry this should have occurred, 
Miss Linette, but under present circumstances, 
I do not wish you to remain longer in my house.” 

Alice looked at her in astonishment. ‘ Why, 
Mrs. Everett, what have I done ?’’ 

“A very foolish and imprudent thing, to say 
the least,” returned Mrs. Everett, severely. 
“‘You had ample time to get back here before 
the storm; but instead of that, you waited at 
Wroxley, or somewhere else, and then came back 
by Baddesley Hall, to try and see Sir Guy Flem- 
ing; after what I told you last May, too. I am 
surprised at you, Miss Linette.”’ 

‘‘So am I surprised, Mrs. Everett,” answered 
Alice, with spirit, ‘I did not believe any woman 
capable of uttering so wicked a lie as—” 

Mrs, Everett started to her feet. 


have you know, that I am not to be talked to in 
that way, Miss Linette.’’ 

As the girl closed the door, Mrs. Everett re- 
turned to her seat, and strove to calm her ruffled 
feelings. To tell the truth, she did not feel quite 
comfortable ; she had said rather more than she 
intended. She wished tosend Alice away as soon 
{as possible, but she had hardly taken the kindest 

method of so doing. She had not at all liked the 
‘ way she had seen Sir Guy Fleming look at Alice’s 
‘ sweet face, Sunday after Sunday, in the old church 
‘at Wroxley; for the excellent woman had dis- 
‘ covered that it was not fair Miss Everett’s blonde 
‘ beauty, that so attracted the attention of the young 
‘baronet. She had no objection to her daughter 
‘being made Lady Fleming, but Alice Linette— 
; May’s governess—how absurd ! 
‘ The next morning, a little after eleven o'clock, 
‘ Sir Guy Fleming stood before the door at Spring- 
‘ field, and asked to see Mrs. Everett. He was 
‘shown into the drawing-room, to await her 
appearance. 

She came in very soon, serene and stately. 
Yes, she was quite well; Miss Everett also. Mr. 
Everett had not yet returned from London. It 
was a lovely morning. A fearful storm last 
night, etc., ete. 

Then Sir Guy approached the object of his 
call. , 

«‘ And Miss Linette, is she quite well after her 
last evening’s fright ?”’ 

Mrs. Everett’s pale blue eyes looked steadily 
at the dark, heavily-bearded man, as she said, 
“I did not know May’s late governess had such 
delicate nerves as to be overcome with a storm.” 

Sir Guy looked his amazement. 

“Is Miss Linette no longer with you, Mrs. 
Everett?” 

‘No, indeed,’’ returned the lady. ‘I sent her 
away this morning. I have been far from satis- 
fied with jer for some time, and lately her 
conduct has become quite unbearable.”’ 

‘Where has Miss Linette gone?” asked Sir 
Guy, bluntly. 

‘*My dear Sir Guy,” answered Mrs, Everett, 
smiling sweetly upon him, ‘“‘I have not the 
slightest idea. It is imposgible for one to keep 
track of all the servants and governesses one has 
to put up with for a time and then dismiss. I 








“Don’t you dare to say another word to me. ; was very much disappointed in Miss Linette; 


John will take your boxes to the station, in time 
for the seven o’clock train, to-morrow morning.” 
Alice turned, and walked toward the door, 


very much indeed,” she added, sighing. 
Sir Guy controlled the hot Fleming temper in 
a way that certainly did him credit, and soon 


without a word; she paused a moment on the } after made his adieux, and departed. 


threshold, at the sound of Mrs. Everett’s voice. 
“You have forfeited your quarter’s salary, by 
your insolent remark,’ said that lady. “I'll 


He had intended to have asked Mrs. Everett’s 
permission to see Miss Linette, and then have 


$ pleaded his cause with the beautiful girl, and 
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asked her to give him a husband’s right to love 
and cherish her; and now, how was he to find 
her? 

Before many weeks, however, he had solved 
this question, and to a quaint, little cottage near 
Rossmere, where Alice Linctte had found a refuge 
with the old woman, who had been housekeeper 
at Eardley vicarage, in the days of Alice’s sunny 
childhood, came a tall broad-shouldered man, who 
asked, in a quiet, matter-of-fact way, to see Miss 
Linette. 

The old woman showed him into the little 
cottage parlor, where Alice was writing. 

“Sir Guy Fleming!’’ she exclaimed. 

He went to her, and took her hand, “ Are you 
sorry to see me, Miss Linette?”’ 

‘¢ Why should I be sorry?” she answered. “But 
I was so surprised. Will you sit down?” 

* Why did you not tell me you were going 
away from Mrs. Everett's?” he asked, reproach- 
fully. 

“JT did not know it myself, when I saw you 
last, Sir Guy. Mrs. Everett was very angry, 





and—’’ The crimson cheeks, and quivering lips 
told their own story. P 

«May I tell you why I am here to-day?” was 
his next question, certainly a very innocent one. 

Alice Linette flushed and trembled as she 
bowed her head in answer; but I cannot tell 
why Sir Guy Meming found it necessary to take 
her tiny white hands in his broad palm, before 
he told her his reasons for having taken so 
momentous a journey as the fifty miles between 
Baddesley and Rossmere. 

Sir Guy asked only one more question. What 
was his answer? How can I tell? 

I only know, that on a glorious Sabbath morn- 
ing in Octcber, Mrs. Everett, sitting erect and 
stately in her grand pew in Wroxley church, saw, 
as in a vision, Sir Guy Fleming walk proudly up 
the aisle, and enter his pew. Alone? Certainly 
not. There was a lady with him; a slender little 
lady in robes of silvery gray, with downcast 
eyes, and golden hair gathered back from a beau- 
tiful, happy face. And Mrs. Everett recognized, 
in the bride, her daughter May’s ‘late governess.” 





WORTHY 


WOOING. 


BY MARY W. M’VICAR. 


Wovtp you have me bend and sue her, 
As a slave might sue? 

Such a wooing were unworthy 
Of a love so true. 


While I give her all the fondness 
Of a faithful heart, 

Yet I will not for one moment, 
Act a slavish part. 


Those who fawn upon a princess, 
Trembling at a tone, 

Scarce are fit, that she should place them 
By her on the throne. 


All the love of a strong manhood, 
She has won from me; 
Loyalty and love I offer, 
With humility. 








For true love is always humble, 
Mine, I hold, is such, 

And because "tis true, will never | 
Urge her over-much. 


As I hold the love of woman 
To be pure and high, 

I would strive to win it nobly, 
In all royalty. 


And if she can give me freely, 
Love, such as I give, 

I will as life’s holiest holy, 
Guard it while I live. 


Hold it as my fairest treasure, 
*Till earth’s ties are riven, 

And when they shall break (God willing), 
Hold it thus in heaven. 
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JUNE ROSES. 





BY SARA T. SMITH. 





AT TWENTY. 
O, nED June roses! red June roses! 
Flushing the earth with your passionate bloom, 
O, sweet June roses! sweet June roses! 
Making the night one fragrant gloom, 
I’ve watched you, crowning the year’s perfection, 
Twenty long summers of happy days. 
But this, 0 roses! O, sweet red roses! 
This was the May of all the Mays! 





4 AT THIRTY. 


O, white June roses! white June roses! 
Pale as the face ’neath the coffin lid, 

O, sweet June roses! sweet June roses! 
Shedding your dews o’er my treasure hid, 

Thirty years you have bloomed to wither, 
Since I started my fate to meet. 

Now, o’er a grave you smile upon me, 
Paliid as lovely, sad as sweet! 








SEEKING HIS REVENGE. 





BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 335, 


CHAPTER V. 

For the first time in such a long, dreary while, 
Clancy Vane stood clasping his wife to his heart, 
and pressed upon her unconscious lips one linger- 
ing, passionate kiss. Then he laid her gently 
down on a sofa, and: knelt on the floor beside 
her, making no effort to bring her to her senses, 
studying eagerly the pale, beautiful face, kissing 
the blue-veined temples and white hands. 

It was so long since he had looked closely at 
her, that he saw, for the first time, how much 
she had changed in the past eighteen months. 
The pallor of insensibility revealed the alteration 
so plainly, that it was startling—very lovely, but 
no longer a girl’s face; wasted enough to make 
the outlines of rare delicacy; sad, almost care- 
worn; and the white lids drooped so wearily over 
the eyes, that it seemed as if they would never 
voluntarily unclose on the cold disappointments 
of this poor life. 

Presently, with a great effort, her lips parted 
with restored respiration; she opened her eyes 
and saw him leaning over her. The terrible 
pride of the woman’s nature was so strong, even 
after the agitation of the past hours, that it made 
her first thought a determination not to yield to 
her anguish or her fears. 

‘Please to get me some water,” she said, 
firmly enough. ‘This was mere physical weak- 
ness. I have had no sleep, and am less strong 
than I believed.” 

He brought her some water; she drank it; 
thanked him as composedly as if nothing had 
been amiss. 

‘‘ How long have you been here?’’ he asked. 

“ All night, in the next room,’’ she replied. 

** Why didn’t you come in before ?”’ 

“T had no right to intrude; you were writing. 
When you turned suddenly into a madman, it 
was my duty to interfere; it would have been 
that of any human being.”’ 

“0!” he cried, bitterly, ‘I should not have 
dreamed of accusing you of any warmer motive.” 

“Naturally not,” she answered, in an icy 
tone. 

“How came you to watch me? 
fear—’’ 

He stopped; he felt, for the first time, the 
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cowardice of his conduct, and was ashamed to 
put it in words. 

“Yes,” she said; ‘‘I knew enough to fear the 
worst; only I had believed you a braver man.” 

‘*Do you know what has happened ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes,” again. 

“That Iam ruined? That I cannot even give 
you the shelter of a roof, or bread to eat?’ 

“Yes,” } 

‘‘ And that there is more behind? That before 
noon I may be arrested, like the commonest 
felon ?”’ 

“‘Yes!’? Nothing more. 

“Are you a live woman ?”’ he cried out. 
you care ?”’ 

She looked at him with cold, glazed eyes. 

“You are not guikty.”” The words were an 
assertion, not a question. 

“No; God is my witness! Bad enough— 
guilty of enough folly and sin, but not of a base 
crime.” 

‘« And yet you would have sought the criminal’s 
one refuge,” she answered, slowly. 

‘ At least, I should have spared you— 

‘Pardon me,”’ she interrupted ; ‘it is far too 
late to consider me.” 

“ButIdid. Icould not save you the reflected 
disgrace, but I could keep you from being bound 
to a criminal.” 

«‘ And left me a harder burthen to bear,’’ she 
said, 

“Only if losing me could have been a grief; 
you and I know that would not be.” 

“‘T am not speaking of my own feelings,” she 
answered, with the same frozen composure, ‘It 
would make to me the worst form of reflected 
disgrace. It would have proved that you lacked 
courage to face the consequences of your life.’ 

“T did lack courage,’ he said, and his voice 
grew sullen and defiant again. 

‘Yet I must face the consequences of mine,” 
she replied; ‘‘and I shall.” 

‘You! What have you done?” 

“In the ruin that has overtaken us, I am as 
much to blame as you,” she said. ‘I have been 
as reckless and extravagant as you, and it is only 
right that I should bear my share of the suffer- 
ing. I mean to do it, and not complain.” 
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‘You are a brave woman, a reproof to me in 
all ways. But I’m too tired and stunned with 
worry and thought to feel ashamed.” 

«« You have neither eaten nor slept for days and 
nights,” she answered, kindly; ‘‘your nerves 
and brain are in such a disordered state, that you 
are no more accountable than a madman.” 

He looked at her in a sort of weary surprise. 

‘You are very good,” he said; ‘‘ much better 
to me than I deserve.” 

‘Tf you really mean that, prove it by doing as 
I ask.” 

«What do you want me to do?” he questioned, 
in the same absent manner. 

‘Go to bed and sleep till Iwaken you. Leave 
me to act in the meantime—”’ 

“‘T should be wakened by an officer to arrest 
me,” he interrupted. 

“Admitting that, what can you do? You 
don’t mean to—to—” her voice faltered for the 
first time; a gesture of horror and fright com- 
pleted her sentence. 

‘‘No,”’ he said, gravely, but without emotion, 
‘that crazy fit is over; it won’t come back.” 

She received the promise, with as little appar- 
ent excitement as he spoke; it might have been 
some ordinary matter, in discussion between 
them, from the manner of both. 

‘That is as binding as an oath?’’ Her voice 
took a tone of interrogation now. 

“Tt is an oath,’”’ he answered. 

“You admit, there is nothing you can do—no 
way you can turn?” 

“None. I amas helpless as if I were an idiot, 
or bound in a dungeon. Hayden misunderstood 
my careless letter of instructions; disposed of 
Holywell’s bonds—” 

“«T told you I knew it,” she broke in, “ but you 
have forgotten.” 

“Yes, I had. But how in the world—is it 
known already? Am I disgraced? 0, fool, as if 
an hour or two earlier made any difference !”’ 

“Tt is not known yet. Now, answer my 
questions.” 

«« Anything; go on.” 

‘« Mr. Holywell has written you for his bonds ?”’ 

“Yes, last evening. I hunted up Hayden. It 
was only then I learned the truth.” 

«‘Then Mr. Holywell has had no answer from 
you?” 

Vane pointed to the pile of letters, lying on the 
table. 

«‘There’s one for him among these,” he said, 
“T thought, when I was dead, he would believe 
me.” 

‘But that’s all over; you must try and satisfy 
him in another way.” 





‘“‘T can’t, Gertrude; he is the most unforgiving 
man I ever knew. Indeed, now he will be right.”’ 

“But you don’t mean, in any way, to avoid the 
consequences of your actions?” 

“T shall neither kill myself, nor run away. I 
am innocent of the crime, at least."’ 

“That is enough, for you and me,” she said. 
*¢ Now sit down, and write one more note.”’ 

‘¢ What about—to whom ?” 

‘‘Mr. Holywell. Ask him to meet you here, 
at the house, at eleven o’clock.”’ 

He looked at her ina half dazed, half question- 
ing way. The fearful excitement of the past 
hours had gone off, leaving him exhausted, 
mentally and physically, like a man suffering 
from the reaction of powerful drugs. 

**T don’t understand,” he muttered. 

“You can’t think now, Clancy; you must let 
me do that. Trust me—” 

‘‘ There’s nothing to be done, Gertrude.” 

“Trust me,”’ she repeated, ‘it is the one favor 
you can do me now.” 

*T’ll do it—here, what shall I write ?”’ 

He seated himself at the table, took up a pen, 
and leaned his head on the other hand. 

‘Tt seems odd,” he said, slowly, ‘‘to remem- 
ber what I thought, when I sat here, writing, a 
little while ago.”’ 

Gertrude shuddered; whiter, she could not 
grow. She made him no answer; did not appear 
even to have caught his words. 

“Now write,”’ she said. 

‘To come here—to—” He looked piteously at 
her, in an effort to make his senses act collectively. 

She dictated, and he wrote. She put the letter 
in an envelope, and gave it to him to direct. 

«« That is all,’’ she said. ‘‘ Now, these letters.” 

“Tl burn them.” 

“‘Not yet; here is one for me.”’ 

“« You wouldn’t care to read it, Gertrude.” 

«I will promise not to break the seal. May I 
keep it?” 

He bowed his head. She put the letters in her 
pocket, and turned te him again. 

“‘ Now, come with me,’’ she continued. 

She helped him to rise; his limbs were weak 
and trembling; he looked and moved like an old 
man. She got him into his chamber; assisted 
him to the bed; ran across the hall to her own 
apartments, and came back with a bottle and glass. 

«Tt is six o’clock almost,’’ she said. ‘I want 
you to drink this; it will make you sleep four 
hours, and leave no sort of effect after.’’ 

“Do you have to keep guch things by you?” 
he asked. 

“I don’t always sleep,’ she replied, with a 
wan smile 
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She handed him a wine glass of the colorless 
liquid ; he drank it, lay back on his pillow, and 
in a few moments, owing to his weakened state, 
the potion took effect. He slumbered quietly. 

Gertrude sat down by his bed side, and never 
stirred, till eight o’clock, holding her watch in 
her hand. She rose then, crept away to her 
room, and wrote a few hurried lines to Alfred 
Hayden, begging him to come to her at eleven. 

It was now an hour when she could summon 
the servants, without exciting surprise. She 
rang, and ordered one of the men to take the 
letter to Holywell, and the note she had written. 
He was not to wait for answers; simply to leave 
them, and come away. 

About ten o’clock, Clancy Vane woke from a 
long, dreamless sleep, opened his eyes, and found 
Gertrude sitting by his side. After an instant of 
hesitation, he remembered everything that hap- 
pened. 

‘* You here still?’’ he said, faintly, and turned 
away his head, hiding it on the pillow. 

“Dol disturb you? Do you want me to go 
away?” 

“No, no! But you are too good to me; I 
don’t deserve it.”’ 

**We don’t, either of us, deserve much,’ she 
replied, ‘‘ but life isn’t over yet.” 

He raised himself quickly on his elbow, and 
looked at her. 

“In an hour, Mr. Holywell will be here,” she 
said, “‘I want you to get up and shave; change 
your dress, and he as like yourself as you 
can.” 

She rang the bell; the servant knew what was 
meant, and presently tapped at the door. Ger- 
trude brought a tray with breakfast, placed it on 
a table by the bedside, and gently forced her 
husband to eat and drink. 

Vane asked no more questions until he was 
dressed ; looking pale and worn, but very unlike 
the wild-eyed madman, who had sat alone in the 

silence of the night, preparing for a cowardly 
crime. 

“T am walking blindfolded,” he said. 
don’t know what you mean to do.” 

A clock in the adjoining room struck eleven. 
At the same instant there was a knock at the 
door: a servant with Mr. Holywell’s card. 

“IT mean to thwart a scoundrel,’ she said, 
quietly. ‘‘Don’t even give him the satisfaction 
of seeing that you are surprised.” 

She took her husband’s arm, and they walked 
down stairs together. She opened the library 

door, and they stood in the presence of Mr. 
Holywell and Edward Falconer. Vane stared at 
the latter, but spoke quietly enough, and Ger- 
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trude greeted both men with her most delightful 
words and looks. : 

Holywell was evidently stupid with astonish- 
ment. Mrs. Vane.and Falconer talked pleasantly 
of indifferent matters, and Holywell stared at the 
man whom he believed had been false to his trust. 
Finally it struck him that this odd reunion was 
some trick; he began to get angry, and not being 
a well-bred man: he showed it, actually inter- 
rupting the lady. 

‘“‘T say, Vane,” he stammered, “‘ you appointed 
this hour to settle up matters; I’m in a hurry.” 

“We are waiting for Mr. Hayden,” Gertrude 
said. ‘I expect him every moment.” 

Holywell shuffled in his seat, and waited. 
Vane sat still; he remembered afterward that he 
was wondering if, when the policeman arrested 
him, he should be obliged to walk along the 
street under his guardianship. Mrs. Vane and 
Falconer still kept up their idle conversation, 
now about the new cpera singer, now about some 
much talked of book. 





CHAPTER VI. 

Tux door opened ; and the footman announced 
Alfred Hayden. 

Hayden hurried into the room, catching sight 
of Gertrude who sat nearest, made a step for- 
ward and found that he was not alone with her. 
He had come, believing that her note meant 
success to his plans; come by protestations of 
love, by threats, by any means to fulfil the wicked 
vow he had made, 

He stopped short, and grew blue white; con- 
trolled himself; approached Gertrude, and said, 
in a low voice: 

‘You see Iam punctual. What does it mean?” 

He had not noticed Vane, who was seated in 
the shadow of a window curtain. At that instant, 
Vane came forward, saying: 

“‘Good morning, Hayden; you see I’m here 

yet.” 
The other men greeted him; Hayden answered, 
and got into a chair; glanced at Mrs. Vane’s 
serenely haughty face, and began to fear that he 
was in a trap. 

Vane looked inquiringly at Gertrude; he had 
no hope; he only wanted to get it over; to let 
Holywell know the truth; have the worst come. 

She made a sign to Falconer, and he spoke 
immediately in his grave, quiet voice. 

“Mr. Holywell,’ he said, ‘‘you .called to 
receive your bonds from our friend Vane. They 
are here in his wife’s hands.’’ 

Hayden sprang to his feet ; sat down as quickly. 
Every eye was on him. 
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“Did you wish to speak, Mr. Hayden?’’ Ger- 
trude asked, in her softest voice. 

“No,” he said, 

“The bonds, eh?” cried Holywell, feeling a 
great load of anxiety lifted off his mind. To do 
him justice, it was not so much the money he 
had cared about, as the fact that his old friend 
had been made to appear a scoundrel in his eyes. 
He would have punished him for the deception, 
for he was a hard man, but the money would 
have been a secondary affair. ‘‘That’s all right, 
Vane; I knew you'd have ’em for me.” 

He got up and shook Vane’s passive hand, 
looked at Hayden, and blustered. 

*¢ Look here,” he exclaimed ; ‘‘ what the deuce 
did you mean, Alf Hayden, by making me believe 
Clancy had played a rogue’s trick on an old 
friend ?”’ 

‘‘Perhaps I had better explain,’’ said Mr. 
Falconer. ‘‘Mr. Vane, may I speak for you?” 

Clancy nodded. Since Falconer’s announce- 
ment he had not even stirred; he could not 
believe that he had heard aright; it was only his 
insanity coming back in a different form. 

Hayden made another movement. Mr. Fal- 
coner’s sharp eyes nailed him. 

«Am I to explain?’ he asked. 

“‘T don’t know how you'll do it,’”’ Hayden 
answered, with a wicked laugh. 

‘«Mr. Holywell,” continued the broker, “ our 
friend Vane is no business man, we all know; so 
you'll not be surprised to hear that, allowing 
himself to be drawn into Wall street, he has got 
dreadfully bitten.” 

‘‘Deuced sorry to hear it,’’ cried Holywell. 
«¢ Anyhow, he has an old friend in me, remember 
that.” 

The mists cleared from before Clancy’s eyes; 
he could trust his voice now; he wanted, at 
least, to prove to Gertrude that he was not abso- 
lutely an idiot. 

‘See here, Holywell,’’ he said, clearly enough. 
“Two days ago, Hayden wrote me that I must 
raise a certain sum, or I should be ruined. I had 
put stocks belonging to my wife in his hands, 
and your bonds were in his safe. I wrote him 
to hypothecate—hé disposed of your bonds as 
well.” 

‘A pretty proceeding,” growled Holywell. 

«« Does any one here mean to insinuate that I 
over went my instructions?’ thundered Hayden. 
‘¢ Here is Vane’s letter,’”’ and he read out the 
scrawl. ‘‘ Didn’t I follow instructions?” 

‘‘You knew those bonds were simply placed 
there to be secure,’”’ said Vane; ‘you couldn’t 
have thought I meant them to be sold.” 


‘* Holywell,” called Mr. Falconer, ‘should you 
Vor. LXXIII.—28. 





have disposed of them, knowing the circum- 
stances ?”’ 

‘‘No,”’ said Holywell, ‘“‘and nobody but a 
scoundrel would.” 

‘«T shall not stay here to be insulted,’’ Hayden 
said. ‘I have tried to help my friend; these 
are the thanks I get.” 

‘‘Looks wonderfully like trying to get him 
into a scrape,” said Holywell. ‘Remember 
your letter to me.” 

‘*Gentlemen,” said Vane, ‘this is foreign to 
the subject, just now. Mr. Falconer, you have 
the bonds ?”’ 

“‘Yes; Hayden placed them in my hands. 
Yesterday Mrs. Vane came to me, and related 
the circumstances, paid back the money I had 
advanced, and I have the pleasure of restoring 
them.” 

‘You paid it?’ Vane faltered, going toward 
her. 

She met his eyes with a smile of happy triumph. 

“‘T had saved twenty-five thousand dollars,’ 
she explained. ‘‘ You gave it to me a year ago 
for the hospital. I had never paid it in; it was 
all I ever did save, and no thanks to me.” 

Hayden heard the whole; she had outwitted 
him. He could do nothing, could not even make 
his own hands look clean in the transaction. 
Vane turned on him, but Gertrude touched his 
shoulder. 

«We need not detain Mr. Hayden any longer,” 
she said. ‘‘I wished him to be present when 
the bonds were returned, that was all. He has 
been your friend—didn’t you tell me, or was it 
he who said so? Well, I knew then it would 
make him happy to know that you were not 
likely to suffer for wording your letter wrong. 
I’m sure you are glad, Mr. Hayden ?”’ 

‘«T—I’m delighted,” said he, with a gulp. 

“Yes, I expected it! You knew that my 
husband did not mean to use Mr. Holywell’s 
bonds—” 

“Oh! excuse me, madam! I don’t know 
what a fellow will do in a tight place.” 

‘‘ Now don’t let us have any doubt,’’ said Ger- 
trude, cheerfully. “Do you remember your 
conversation with this lady ?”’ 

She put Cissy Erlistown’s card in his hand. 
He looked as if his brain had suddenly softened. 

«< You knew that my husband meant no treach- 
ery to the friend who had trusted him?” she 
asked, and there was a warning in her voice now 
that he understood. 

He was foiled utterly; ignominiously beaten ; 
added to it, the fear that his conduct might be 
made to appear a moral wrong, even if he were 
innocent legally. 
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“TJ did know that, and said it,’’ he answered. 


‘“‘T thought Vane must have some understanding 


with Holywell.” 
‘‘ Whatever you thought,”’ continued Gertrude, 
+ you knew my husband did not mean to be 
dishonest ?”’ 

“Tt so often—” 

But she would not let him shuffle. 

«Yes or no?’ demanded she. 

“No,” said he, and under his breath ful- 
minated a curse, that was as useless as it was 
horrible. 

‘‘ Are you satisfied, too, Mr. Holywell?’ asked 
Gertrude. “I am putting myself forward un- 
duly, perhaps, but. my husband will pardon me.” 

*T am satisfied,’”’ said Holywell, heartily. 

“Then it’s all ended,” pursued Gertrude. 
‘‘So much obliged to you for coming, Mr. Hay- 
den; so glad to relieve your anxiety. Good 
morning.”’ 

She swept himacourtesy. Heretreated toward 
the door, nodding to the men, and trying to 
brazen it out to the last, but looking like a 
whipped cur all the while. 

One last blow—she was @ woman. 

“Oh, good gracious, Mr. Hayden,” she called, 
“T forgot !” 

He stopped and glowered at her. 

«You promised Janet still another version of 
Red Riding Hood; don’t forget it; she wants 
to know what the wolf did, according to your 
story.” 

Hayden had presence of mind enough to bow, 
then hurried out, followed by Mrs. Vane’s silvery 
laugh, in which the three men joined, not under- 
standing what she meant, but certain it was some 
dreadful bit of feminine revenge, and greatly 
amused in consequence. 

The four talked for a few moments longer, then 
Holywell said : 

“*T must be off. Look here, Vane, if you want 
a friend, here I am; say the word.” 

Vane shook his head. 

“T am ruined,” he said, “I think my debts 
ean be paid out of the unmortgaged property—”’ 

“Then you'll begin over,” interrupted Holy- 
well. ‘‘ We can manage it.’’ 

“I have a proposal to make, Clancy,” Mr. 
Falconer said. ‘Go off with you, Holywell.” 

So blundering Holywell shook hands with his 
hostess, fell over a foot-stool, knocked down some 
books, after his usual habit, and took himself out 
of the room. 

Gertrude stole away and left the two men to 
themselves, and in the long conversation that 
followed, Clancy began to see the way to an 
honorable settlement of his affairs, and Mr. Fal- 


coner promised, that if he really meant to begin 
a new life, he would give him a share in his 
business, and start him on the certain road to 
success. 

After more than ‘an hour, Falconer took his 
departure, and Vane sat down, now that the fears 
of the past days were removed from his mind, 
to think of his wife. He loved and admired 
her more than ever, but he had no hope that 
this crisis would bring them any nearer each 
other. 

She did not love him; she had acted her part 

i from a sense of duty and pride. Now where he 
was personally concerned, instead of the indiffer- 
cence of the past years, there would be added 
contempt. 

She would wish to leave him, he could not op- 
pose her; indeed it would be better than to suffer 
as he had, from their estrangement; better to 
know that the wide sea rolled between them. 
From his arrangements with Mr. Falconer, he 
should be able to support her comfortably, in 
; Europe, while he began his new life here. He 

could not set her free, but at least he could 
relieve her of his presence, and he believed that 
she would accept even that boon with gratitude. 

He rang the bell, and asked the servant to see 
if he could speak with Mrs. Vane. The man 

$came back. Mrs. Vane was in her morning 
‘room, if he would please to go there. 

Vane ascended the stairs slowly, at a loss how 
to begin the conversation. He would speak so 
quietly, that she should not perceive he suffered ; 
would make his offer, and then the sooner they 
parted the better. In the world’s eyes, it need 
only appear a separation, forced on them for the 
present, by the exigencies of his affairs. 

As he opened the door, Gertrude rose to meet 
him. 

‘ I was waiting for you,” she said. ‘You don’t 
yet know how [ found out the truth.” 

“No,” and partially forgot his resolve in 
wonder, now he had time to be surprised. 

‘Through a friend of your’s, whom I want 
you to thank.”’ 

She went to her bed-room, and came out with 
Cissy Erlistown. Vane stood paralyzed. 














‘‘ Tableau !’’ cried Cissy, and began to laugh. 
“I told her, Mr. Vane! I knew Alf Hayden 
better than you did; but wait—your promise.” 

‘“« Promise ?”’ repeated Vane. 

‘Yes; will not open our lips, unless you swear 
as we do on the stage, never to quarrel with the 
beast.”’ 

‘*T can easily promise to do that,”’ he answered, 
‘‘he is nothing to me.” 

‘Good! Well, then, he meant mischief to us 
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all; he really believed I would be fool enough to { came here to tell you that hereafter you should 


run off with you. I let him show his game; 
hurried off to this beautiful creature here, and 
we nailed the rat. Trust two women !”’ 

‘‘We can’t, either of us, thank Miss Erlistown 
yet,” Gertrude said, ‘‘ but sometime—” 

But Cissy interrupted her, impetuously. 

‘¢Vane, she says I may be her friend; may I?”’ 

“I know you can be a good, sympathizing 
one,”’ he said. 

“That's it, and you and I have both been 
wrong. I had no right to permit your visits; I 
deserve to be talked about; but she’s satisfied. 
And oh! dear me! I want to say something, I 
don’t know how! You two are unhappy; try to 
get matters straight; you’re both mistaken.” 

She burst out crying and ran away. 

“ll only detain you a few moments,” Clancy 
said. 

‘First, I want to ask your pardon,” returned 
Gertrude; ‘I have asked hers. I was jealous; 
I did think badly of you both; I know the truth 
now, and am ashamed.”’ 

“TI didn’t think you could care about anything 
where I was concerned,” he said, hastily. ‘I 





be free from meeting me—’”’ 

‘* You mean we must part?’ she asked. 

“You will wish it. But after your words, I 
want you to know a truth I did not mean to tell. 
Read my letter, and remember that a man doesn’t 
tell lies, when he believes he has only an hour to 
live.”’ 

Gertrude got the letter; read it: the wild con- 
fession of love, the remorse, the piteous pleas for 
pardon. 

He stood with his back toward her ; some sound 
made him turn. In an instant, she was in his 
arms, sobbing out, 

“T love you! I love you! I thought you did 
not want my love!” 

I like to leave people happy, so you need not 
call it romance when I tell you that the business 
affairs were settled, and that at the close of two 
years of learning to live aright, the old maid 
aunt died, and left them her fortune. And Cissy 
Erlistown’s lover, it is hoped, may recover; at 
least, he has his reason back; and Cissy has left 
the stage, and will marry him. 

[THE END.] 





PHILIP’S FLOWERS. 





BY L. H. 


CARPENTER. 





Wu I wear your flowers, my Philip, 
To-night, at the closing ball? 

If my heart speaks forth in my raiment, 
I shall wear no flowers at all. 

Here are roses, queenly roses, 
And pensive lily bells, 

And a breath of honey-suckle, blown 
From green and grassy dells ; 

And there are yours, a spray of white, 
With a flush like crimson wine. 

I shall wear your flowers, dear Philip, 
They are more sweet than mine. 


Good-night, your eyes are closing 
Like blossoms at the eve; 

I pray that they may never learn 
In wakefulness to grieve, 

One kiss, and am I crying? 
I did not know it quite; 

Don’t think about it, darling, 

am so tired, to-night. 

I’m going now to dress me 
In raiment bright and fair, 

To scorn away the tears, and bind 
Your flowers in my hair. 


It is almost morning, Philip, 
The nizht away has crept. 
You smiling dream, and do not know 
How long, how long you’ve slept. 
0, happy, happy pillow, 
To give such peaceful rest! 





0, happy, happy childhood, 
In innocence so blest! 

So gentle is your breathing, 
Your calm I dare not break ; 

So false appears the waking world, 
It seems not best to wake. 


I hear the ball room murmur, 
The voices sound, each one, 
There is a sweep of garments, 
And the dancing seems not done; 
The music sways, and throbs, and fails, 
Like a wailing voice of pain, 
And a scent of flowers everywhere 
Makes sick my heated brain ; 
Beautiful faces blush and smile 
With joyless hearts below, 
And the graceful flattery of praise 
Makes up the dreary show. 


I left you sad and weary, 
With a boding sense of ill; 
I come again with a wounded heart, 
And I am weary still ; 
Weary of hearing truthless words 
On lips I had learned to prize, 
Weary of feeling new distrust 
In once beloved eyes ; 
But with the great disquiet, 
One thought of peace was there: 
Your good-night kiss, O, Philip, 
Your flowers in my hair! 





PRISCILLA’S FORMER EXISTENCE. 


BY ROBERT C. MEYERS. 


PriscituA did not know what to make of it! But now, this whole week—yesterday—to-day 

When she rented her house to that Mr. Waring, ; —on looking out her window, towards the house 
she had made sure to ask a hundred questions of } (for it was on the opposite side of the way), she 
him, and the first and foremost had been, “ were saw a child’s face pressed against a pane of glass, 
there any children?’ And the answer had been, in the second story room. At first, she thought 
‘“No,” that Mr. Waring was a single man. She} it was some visitor's child—she couldn’t guard 
had felt glad of this ending of the clause, for she { against her tenants having visitors—but she had 
looked thenceforth to her house, as being kept in 3 since seen it yelling (she knew it was yelling by 
as good condition as rented houses always are, ; its awful formation of mouth). And it pounded 
when there are no little feet and hands to bark ; so on the window, that she was certain no visitor’s 
the paint and batter the walls—for ‘I can’t bear } child would do that, so long as there was sponge 
children,” said Priscilla. cake and sticky candy to be had for love or 

Now, this house was all she owned in the} money. Even now it had its nose pressed flat 
world; and she had a hard time of it to keep her- against. the glass, in such an exasperating manner, 
self, when the house was not rented. There were ; that Priscilla was on pins and necdles. 
the water-rate, the awful taxes, the repairs to She did not know what to make of it. Mr. 
make, the roof that always wanted fixing, and ; Waring was a respectable enough sort of man, as 
various odds and ends, till one would think that ; a man (and.a poor man, too), who, she could see 
Priscilla had been glad to have anybody in the } while she watched him, was always busy at some 
house, rather than it should remain empty. But ; mechanical work, and the old woman he kept to 


no! She hada principle to support. No children do the household chores was as bad a servant as 


should go into that house. ‘he could have found anywhere. Priscilla had 
The fact is, that she never imagined a child, } never had anything to say to him since the first 
other than a creature endowed with pertness, iron- : day, for he left the rent for her at the door, and 
shod toes, hammers, and blowsy hair. She did not ; called for the receipt book afterward. 
even remember the time, when she had beenachild ? But that child therenow! what could it mean? 
herself, for as far back as she could think, there ; She would not have it: that she determined on. 
had always been a preternatural oldness thrust ; As the day went by, and she sat there watching, 
upon her, in a struggle to keep up appearances. ; she géiw chilly and shivery, and whenever the 
At fourteen, she remembered having her mother child left the window for an instant, she imagined 
tell her that they were of a decayed family. At ‘all sorts of depredations going on. She could 
forty-five, she fell into the way of her mother, and } see that the old woman paid little or no attention 
told it to others. The knowledge of the decayed to it; and once she saw Mr. Waring take and 
condition of the family, meantime, had kept her } actually hug the little thing close tohim. ‘Ugh!’ 
apart from young people of the two sexes. ; said Priscilla, and went and idrank a glass of 
I do not doubt but she had had hard times of water.. After that she wouldn’t look at the house 
it, all alone with her querulous mother, when her { again, but went to bed. 
life was young, and filled with some dreams ee But the first thing in the morning, after she 
vast, undefinable future; but the dreams had’! had put some crumbs on the window-sill, for a 
long ago resolved into gray wakefulness, and her } poor dilapidated sparrow, she raised her eyes, 
mother had resolved into gray dust, and ashes, {and lo! there were two children over at that 
and ruin, and was in the position of her family } house, the last comer about the same age as the 
—or in whatever it was. first. Now she was dumb-foundered! She felt 
So, then, Priscilla, after a hard winter, when like remembering the camel and the eye of a 
her sole possession had been uninhabited, was { needle, only in her excitement she became slightly 
glad enough, when Mr. Waring took it unto him, confused ; for what she really did feel like re- 
and put a month’s rent in advance—for Priscilla ; membering was the camel and the last straw. 
prided herself some on her business proclivities— ; Wherever did children come from in this reck- 
down in her soft white palm, and gave her his ; less way? Now her house would certainly go to 
word “ab by was a single man. }wrack and ruin. These were not any visitor's 
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children, for any sane visitor would have been at ‘an unmarried man. Those three little ones up- 
the window with them, sometime or other. Look! ; stairs are the children of my dead brother. 
Even now the pair had blocks of wood in their { Their mother died last week, and I am all they 
hands, and there is no knowing what two healthy ; have in the world. If I have in any way gone 
children can do with blocks of wood. She was ‘ against your desires, as to having children in the 
exasperated. She could scarcely fix her collar. } house, I am sorry, and shall immediately look for 

Then immediately after breakfast,’she posted ‘ another house.”’ 
herself on the look-out for Mr. Waring, deter- She gave him a nod of acquiescence, and went 
mined to hail him, if she saw him go past, and { away. Well, she’d hardly have expected to do 
tell him that she really couldn’t have it. She : so much in so short a time. 
had no scruples at telling him so, for she was; Somehow or other, she felt uncomfortable in 
bold to protect her property. ‘her mind, though; she had not counted on 

But he did not go by; and she looked down ; hearing that these were the children of dead 
the street to see if he were in sight; then up ’parerts. Though it wasn’t her fault their 
the street; and lastly did what she might have ; parents were dead; weren’t her’s dead too? 
done at first, looked over to his house, and oh! } And who pitied her, or thought differently of her 
save the mark, there he was in the window, ' for that fact? She hadn’t killed their parents 
holding a third child, a baby with red hair ! anyhow. Somehow or other, the man’s look had 

This baby was Priscilla’s last straw. White ; reproached her, as he stood there so grave. 
and angry, she put on her bonnet. She had; ‘But, I will not have my house abused for all 
always thought that she was afflicted with heart ; that,” said she. ‘And he can go as quickly as 
disease, and now the baby had developed it in her, ; ever he pleases, even if I don’t rent it for a year, 
for her heart beat as though it would choke her. and have to go to the Almshouse.”’ 

«At any rate,’ said Priscilla, “I’d rather Yet she fell to thinking of many things. Their 
have the heart disease than a red-haired baby !’’ { mother died only last week, he had said, and he 
and she shudderingly drew on her gloves, looked { was all they had left them in the world. That 
once more in the glass, to see if she were straight, ; Was not so much. She, herself, had no one in 
shook herself out, and went across the away. the world to care for her. She, herself, could 

The old woman opened the door to her. Was look back to the time of her mother’s life, and 
Mr. Waring at home? (Politeness required her } know that she had done her “duty,” a horrible 
to ask, though she knew he was at the window { word, signifying that the force of superior cir- 
then). Yes, Mr. Waring was at home! Would } cumstances compels what pleasure dies in doing. 
Priscilla come in? No, she wouldn’t! She; She could look back and see no extenuating 
would see him here! ‘Catch her going into {circumstances in her case. In fat, she was 
that trio of terribleness,’”’ she said to herself. _—_‘{ fidgetty all day. 

“Mr. Waring!” ‘said she, speaking very fast,; Now something happened, that night, to Pris- 
as fast as she was angry, ‘I really cannot allow ;cilla. She dreamed of these children! She 
it! You know you told me, yourself, that such ; dreamed that they were clustering about her, 
was not the case. I would not have rented you $ that they loved her and held to her, and that the 
the house, had I known it. I have kept it idle } red-haired baby buried its little face in her breast, 
for six months, for no other cause. A lady } and laughed, and crowed, and did all that a baby 
wanted it, but she had them, and I said, no! }can so eloquently do—except to cry. She 
I really, sir, cannot allow it!’” She spoke breath- { dreamed that she was quite happy with them, 
lessly, and as though she alluded to some sort of } and that Mr. Waring looked on and smiled. 
contagion. She woke with a head-ache; who would not 

The poor man looked in perfect amazement at ; have done so? She even called her dreams the 





her! 

“You will excuse me, Miss Young. But 
I do not understand you. To what do you 
allude? 

‘«Why to children, ‘of course,”’ said she. ‘You 
know you said you were a single man, when you 
rented the house, therefore these children—I 
mean—I really don’t know what you mean.” 
She was red as a peony, and as fussy. 

“‘Miss Young!”’ said he, very gravely, “I was 
perfectly honest in all that I said, for I am still 


; nightmare, and said it was the pickles at supper. 
She dressed, and was as low-spirited as could 
$ be; she reverted to yesterday; she glanced over 
; at the house, ‘Le! there was the baby, all mussed 
‘and shabby-looking and tumbled, being minded 
; by the other two little ones; and all three seemed 
as though they needed care. 

Now, another peculiarity of Priscilla was, that 
she had always been terribly fussy about cleanli- 
‘ness. If there was anything she hated in this 
3 world, it was dirt. She hunted dust and smirchi- 
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ness, with a hard heart and revengeful eye. She ; this baby, and Mr. Waring’s eyes grew blurred, 
was passionately unscrupulous about mire. and the evy of horror on Priscilla’s lips never 
So when she saw these children over there, in ; came; for somehow she couldn’t say a word, 
that terrible condition, she put her lips close } though maybe, she was thinking of the tub of 
together, and began to cry; for her head ached, ; water and the dishes, maybe of her dream, 
and she remembered her dream, and she could { maybe of her own baby-hood. 
not get Mr. Waring’s look out of her mind. And ‘You are troubled, indeed, by us,’’ said he, 
then that house to be empty again, for dear knows ; at length. ‘But come, let me take the child, 
how long, and the taxes eating it up. She even ; and - shall, perhaps, find a house to suit us 
went so far as to call herself a lonely old woman, }soon.’’ So he took that baby, and again thank- 
and when an unmarried lady of forty-five calls ; ing Priscilla, went into the house. 
herself that, there is something the maiter. She crossed over home, with a strange feeling 
And it seemed that she was to be shocked and } at her heart. The baby had lain there for just a 
upset, toa great degree, this week—and all about } minute, but that minute had done wonders; it 
the same thing—for, hearing a tiny voice in the woke her like a thought, a flash, that all this had 
street, below her, she looked out, and there was ; occurred long ago, millions of years ago, when 
one of the children, escaped from the house, and } she inhabited another body, in a different state 
in imminent danger of being smashed by any ; of existence. She was even awed by the thought. 
passing wagon. And that wagon was leisurely ; The baby’s voice was not a new tliing to her; 
coming up the street, the driver reading a news- it had called to her in a previous individuality ; 
paper in sweet oblivion. A little while, and { and she had then responded to it as she did now. 
there would be only two children left, and there She loved the baby ! 
would also be two iron-shod feet at rest, and two It was as strange as could be to her, but 
busy hands nerveless. With a wicked intent, she { perhaps not to many others, for she had never 
was going to close her eyes, and put her fingers § experienced a spontaneous burst of affection 
in her ears, till it was all over, when she saw the } before. Nothing had clung to her as this child 
red-haired baby come creeping out on the step, ; had done, calling her by the only name it knew, 
with the most sanguine countenance in the world, 3 that corresponded with sure protection and in- 
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the baby who “‘snuggled”’ up to her in that dream. ; effable love. Then the helplessness of the man 
Without thinking, with her heart bobbing up {hurt her. A helpless man must always hurt an 

and down at a terrible rate, till it seemed that ; idle, thinking woman; that is, such helplessness 

the hooks and eyes of her dress were shrinking, as his. 

she darted down stairs, across the street, caught I really think that Priscilla changed more, in 

up the child, who was now under the horses’ feet, ; that minute, than in all her previous forty-five 

grabbed the baby, and met her tenant coming ; years, not counting the millions of years before 








out, pale and frightened. 3 even them. There was a sadriess on her, too, and 
‘‘Miss Young, you have saved the little one’s {a lump in her throat (the which she had accused 
life,” said he. the heart disease of being the cause of,) and she 


“T would take it as a favor, if you want your } fell to pitying. 
children to be killed, not to have it done under} There was something very womanly in Pris- 
my window,” she said, savagely, and feeling } cilla, after all; for after thinking and worrying 
more savage now that the peril was all over, and {a long time, she became impulsive (is it not 
he, her tormenter, was there. strange that thought should lead to impulse?) 

“TI don’t understand children,” said he, “for ; and went over to that house, rang the bell, re- 
when’ you think you’ve got ’em nearest, they’re } ceived no answer, and so turning the knob, went 
farthest away. A flight of steps is of no more} in. All was quiet except one voice, a man’s 
consequence to a child, than a piece of paper } voice, singing ‘Shoo! Fly!” 
which it trips over. I can’t understand ’em! Guided by that uneuphoneous sound, and 
Betsy, the old woman who does the work, is sick { glancing around her at the littered state of affairs, 
to-day; and I really don’t know what I shall do; {the mussed-up appearance of the place, the 
although [ve given them a tub of water to oy sixes and sevens of everything, she reached the 
with, and all the dishes in the house.” ; second ‘story, and there in the front room, she 

He had taken up the baby in his embrace, ; saw the two little girls sleeping side by side on 
while he stood there, when Priscilla had the the floor, and their uncle seated along with them, 
breath taken out of her, by that innocent jump- } ; holding the baby in his arms, and putting it to 
ing plump into her arms, and folding its dirty } ; sleep by singing to it. 
hands close about her neck. “Mamma,” said} She was horror struck. It looked so lonely 
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there. The children were so dirty and uncared 
for. He saw her, as she came in, and reddened 
up to his temples. He would have got up, but 
one of the little ones was lying across him, and 
held him down, and just then the baby cried. 

“I found the door open,” said Priscilla, ner- 
yously, ‘‘and I took the liberty of coming over, 
to see if I can do anything for you.”’ 

«You are very kind,” said he, ‘And if you 
would take the baby, I should be happy, for I 
cannot hold a baby, it always seems to be slipping 
out of its clothes. I suppose you have had much 
experience ; all ladies have.”’ 

«Yes, I have had some experience,’ said 
Priscilla, blushing, for her experience had been 
in her previous state of existence, when her life 
had inhabited another body, you know. 

So she took the baby, obtained some water, 
and fixed it up as well as she could, and it was 
soon fast asleep in her arms, She did not even 
think of the impropriety of the thing, she who 
loved propriety so well. She did not even care 
to think of anything but the red-haired baby at 
the time. 

“Let me take it home with me,” said she; 
‘‘and if you will give me its clothes, I shall try 
to keep it for you to-day, till your servant is well 
again.” 

‘¢Tt—it has no clothes,” said he. ‘I’ve mis- 
laid them somewhere.”’ 

He looked so disconcerted that she could say 
nothing, although at any other time she felt she 
could have said the traditionary volumes, or 
looked them. She wrapped the little thing up 
in a table cover, and carried it home with her, 
after she had done some needful things for the 
other two. It was ragged and forlorn-looking 
enough. She placed it on her bed, and then she 
went to an old trunk, unlocked it, and took out 
some yellow baby clothes, limp and creasy things 
enough indeed, but still, like all baby clothes 
which have been once worn, filled with a presence 
that never leaves them. Ah! those were Pris- 
cilla’s once, when she was no older than this little 
child; Priscilla had worn them forty-four years 
ago. She arrayed the child in these antiquated 
garments, and it looked like a lily seen through 
amber; indeed it might be truly said, that 
Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like 
that baby; for the Queen of Sheba was not Pris- 
cilla Young, no matter what else might be ad- 
vanced in her disfavor. And she fed the baby, 
and at night it laid in her arms, sweet and warm ; 
and again she was sure of premonitions of a pre- 
vious existence. 

Now the next morning, Mr. Waring called on 
her to get the baby, and was pleased to see how 


: well it looked. The old woman had gone away, 
’ he said, and he did not know what to do. 

‘ I must look for a house—” 

“You will do nothing of the sort,’’ said Pris- 
cilla, snappishly. 

‘¢ But you told me to do so.” 

“And I tell you not to do so. You will stay 
‘ there as long as ever you please; that is, until 
your present difficulties can be obviated.” 

Tt would be useless to say how, for weeks and 
weeks, Priscilla went over every morning, and 
did the dressing and fixing of those children. 
She had become a gentler woman, too; not near 
so snappish as formerly, and oh! much younger. 
And she moved about that place as a mother 
moves about a house; it was astonishing what 
wonders she worked, in a short time. Mr. 
Waring was glad looking, and the children doted 
on her. Every night, too, the baby slept with 
her; and she kissed it, and learned little gibber- 
ishes for it, even though she felt a trifle foolish 
and ridiculous in doing it. She was awkward, 
at first, but she got over it, and being always a 
determined woman—for being which, she had to 
thank her struggles for appearances—made every- 
thing pleasant. She obtained a good, strong girl 
to do Mr. Waring’s house-work, a girl whom you 
could scold to any amount, and who minded it 
not at all. 

Then, too, she was so pleased that Mr. Waring 
approved of all that she did. She liked to watch 
him now, I’m afraid, of a morning, when he sat 
there at the little table, planning architectural 
designs ; she liked’ to see the sunshine glint in 
across his hair; she liked to see that peculiar, 
studious look come in his face, while he worked 
—a look unconscious of any presence but the 
presence of a nearing thought. And so she 
> would be there, talking in low tones to the child- 
ren, telling them old-fashioned fairy stories she 
had picked up, somehow or other; indeed she 
never before felt that she knew a fairy story, till 
she tried to tell one. 

The fact is she thought a great deal of her 
tenant ! 

She was not born for love though, shethought. It 
had come go late in her life, that she could not show 
it, in little, nervous ways, so appealing to a man 
of sensibility. She could only shower on these 
children kisses, and old-fashioned little affections. 

Priscilla could only take this baby of a dead 
mother to her heart, at night, and watch it, as 
its little lips parted, and its face grew rosy, while 
its tiny pink fingers wrapped about her own. 
Tears would sometimes drop on that little baby’s 
face, and her voice, crooning a quaintly gentle 
hymn, would be sadly shaken and ‘old. 
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She thought of Mr. Waring now, night and } 


fervor, half natural, half assumed ; and he looked 


day. I do not think that she ever dreamed of} up into her face with a quick understanding. 


marriage, or that he should love her over much. 
She had not been intimate with love before this, 
and now she only knew of a child’s love, that 
takes for granted every love, and can give noth- 
ing in return but a cry for more. Yet, Priscilla, 
when she received a word of praise from the 
man, felt pained now. She did not want his 
praise. She would like him to feel that he was 
used to her, and need not remind her, by word 
or look, that he appreciated what she considered 
her right to do. She would, betimes, catch his 
eye, when she was romping with the children, 
and then again would come the feeling, that she 
had known all this before, in some vague, distant 
time, past thought and recollection. 

It became a matter of course for her to go over 
every day, and knowing nobody, she cared for 
nobody’s opinion. 

A terrible thought struck her once, that this 
might all go past her, might leave her some time, 
and she should be alone once more; ah! more 
alone than she had ever been before. She could 
not prevent it, but she determined on a great 
trial, although all that was womanly in her 
revolted from so unwomanly an effort. She 
would try to make Mr. Waring think enough of 
her to marry her. 

She reasoned that she was doing what her soul 
told her was right for her to do. She could not, 
oh! she could not give up this great joy, this 
awakening in her old life; she cduld not stand 
aside, and see all this go past her, and have no 
power to call it back; for she knew that her life 
was growing fast away from her, and she had but 
this time to carry her through, as the only joy 
she had ever felt she was a part of. 

She threw herself in his way. She petted the 
children, feeling guilty all the time, although the 
petting was heartily earnest and true, too. 

Oh! that he might grow sick, and have no one 
but her to tend him. How faithfully she would 
watch by his side, doing everything for him, till 
she might, if only out of gratitude, be asked to 
be with him always—his respected wife. Yet 
that word gratitude was terrible to her. 

But it seemed to her that he was not thought- 
ful of her, in the way she should like. He was 
too thankful for all that she did; he appreciated 
too much the least of her favors. The children 
were thriving and beautiful to look upon—she 
lad grown used to them and they to her long 
ago. 

“IT don’t know what I should have done but 
for you, Miss Young!’’ said he, one day. She 
was glad, and told him so with a strange, bashful 











She saw that look, was ashamed, and hated her- 
self instantly, and was cold to him. 

But after that, he never seemed to look upon 
her as he had done. He was more reserved, 
more polite; and she saw, with pain, that he 
was trying to like her, as she had intended—as 
lately all her life had engaged he should. Her 
heart was fierce at this thought, and many and 
many a wild night, she had all by herself, while 
the little baby was sleeping by her side. Oh! 
that she had never let him see that she liked 
him; that she had never let him see that she 
wanted his love. For now she made up her mind 
she would not marry him, even if he asked her; 
for that would be the only thing left her to do, 
after her great, great fault. Yet he had grown 
so dear to her; he had become so great in her 
mind, his every look so known and thought of, 
that she could not give him up without many a 
pang, without many a sad memory, though she 
reasoned that those pangs and memories should 
be her’s for her hateful shame. 

Yet one day, as she sat in that room, with the 
children about her, and he looking on, she sud- 
denly said, in a hard, cold voice: 

“‘Mr. Waring, I shall not be able to come over 
here, any more.” 

He started. ‘Miss Young, do I understand 
you correctly ?”’ 

“Yes,” she answered. ‘ The children are now 
getting on so finely, and your servant is really 
such a good girl, that I am sure everything will 
go on bravely without me. You can, though, if 
you like, send the little ones to me every day, 
and I will do all I can for them. And, if you 
desire it, the baby may be brought over, every 
night, as usual.’’ 

Oh, how her heart swelled, as she said that! 
How it ached, as usual ! 

He looked at her very curiously then. 

“TI have to thank you for so much,” he said, 
“that I have no wish, nor right, to oppose your 
wishes now. But if I might venture to expostu- 
late, I should say that the children need not 
trouble you any more, nor come over to you; for, 
as you truly say, everything is going on finely. 
Yet, if you desire it, I shall not say no.’’ 

“Let it be as I say,’”’ she replied, “and I 
require no expression of thanks whatever.” 

That was the last time she went there. Every 
day the children came and created a panic with 
the furniture; and every night the baby was 
left with her. She saw little or nothing of Mr. 
Waring, as she desired, and she grew lonely, 
even with the children. Many a time they saw 
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her tearful, but she was always kind and affec- ‘ diffusely that he had detected her feeling for 
tionate to them. $ ‘him; he had no right to do anything whatever. 

But she found that being absent from the man ; She would put him entirely out of her heart, and 
only made her more gentle toward him. There ‘ ‘had almost done so, thank heaven! Yet a day 
were no more premonitions of a former existence, ‘ ; came, when one of the children said, that uncle 
for her present one did all for her. ‘had told them they would soon have a new 

And he—he had seen the look she had given mother. At that Priscilla’s heart beat more than 
him that time, and had understood it; before ; ever. What could he mean? The only solution 
then he had never imagined that she cared for g to it was that he intended to be married, and he 
him, any more than he for her; indeed, had not ; intended she should know it. Thereupon all her 
thought at all of her feelings and ideas regarding } feeling for him returned tenfold. She loved him 
him; but after that he had tried to think that } more than ever, now that she saw he was irrepa- 
she was much to him, for he appreciated her: rably separated from her. Her whole being 
goodness to him, he understood her lonely life ’ revolted against it, against the woman he would 
and pitied it, he knew her fear of losing the S marry ; that woman had no right to marry him, 
children, and yet he failed to love her. He; while she, Priscilla, held that feeling for him; 
thought he was too old, and that she was, too, to ; or, rather, Priscilla had no right to have her own 
think of such a thing; yet after she had gone, 3 feeling for him, while that woman lived. She 

and he saw no more of her, there seemed a want ; ‘loved the man, she always had, even in that 
in him, which he could not understand. He 3 vague, uncertain former life, of which she knew 
thought he was glad that he no longer made her ? nothing, save that the least of spontaneous visions, 
uncomfortable by his presence, for he could see { sensations, took her back to it, and made it hers, 
that she was restless, when he was near her. { part of her. But she must live it all down; she 
Still, as day after day dragged on, and he had : must live it all down. 
no sight of her, he began to think there in| And not before she had said many prayers 
something more, after all. I know this is a;to herself, for strength and courage to bear 
strange way for a love scene to be carried out, {the rest of her life, did she dare to take the 
and that there should have been impetuosity, and ; children home one day, and meet him face to 
longing, and all that; but such was not the fact. ; face. 

Mr. Waring began to think that he and Pris-{ ‘‘ Mr. Waring,” she said, ‘I must really have 
cilla understand each ether too well. If a man ; this house; I desire to live in it myself. And at 
and woman understand each other too well they ; the same'time, allow me to congratulate you.” 
g 





never marry. It is the soupgon of uncertainty She had profanely determined that no Mrs. 
which lends zest and delight to all love adventures ; Waring should live here, should occupy her house, 
in the world; a fully understood fact, or doubt, ; bang the doors that belonged to her, look out at 
keeps us either far from it, or entertains us with ‘ the windows where her light came through. 


the mere usualty of living itself. Som Congratulate me! on what ?’’ asked he. 

So, at last, one morning, he presented himself j ‘¢On your approaching marriage ?”’ she replied. 
to Priscilla at her house. He told her every-; ‘Ah, yes! But it is rather premature, as the 
thing, not even omitting that he knew that she { lady has not yet consented.” 
loved him, and then that he cared more for her} ‘i beg your pardon! Good evening.” 


than he had ever cared for any body in the ‘«Stay! Miss Young,” he said, “‘am I to 
world, and would she marry him? ; understand that you believe I have asked another 
“No,” said Priscilla, she did not care to marry ; woman to be my wife?” 
him. But she thanked him for the honor he ««T really cannot say; my belief is immaterial, 
would have conferred upon her. He was aston- ; even to myself.” 
ished—shocked !—he had not counted on such ¢ «Am I to think that your own refusal is 
thing! he remembered the look from her which ; permanent ?”’ 
had waked him; and now to be rejected ! | « Certainly.” 
However, he went home, not very much the “You will never give me the chance to ask 
worse for it, while Priscilla felt that she had } * you again ?” 
done a very good thing. She even, metaphori- > No.” 
cally, patted herself, and was slightly, she thought, «Even though I know you care greatly for me?” 
a heroine. She persuaded herself that he had; ‘You are very cruel and unmanly,”’ she said, 
had no right to come to her thus, and prove so ; passionately. ‘And whatever you think you 
surely that he pitied her—for she looked upon it ; know, my position should protect me.” 
as pity; he had no right to proveto her so‘ ‘It does protect you, Miss Young! And Jam 
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in the position of a rejected man. I am far too 
old to talk, as I might have talked years ago, for 
now I can only ask for a yes, or no! and take 
either for a true answer. But I tell you, truly 
and honestly, that I have a sincere love for you, 


such as demands nothing but belief; and had I$ 


met you in those younger years of ours, I perhaps 
should not have been so long in finding it out, 
nor should my slowness have forced a confession 
from you. Yet, had I, in those younger years, 
have loved you, nor waited to see if you cared for 
me, I doubt not but you would have refused me, 
with more bitterness than you have now. Am I 
not right ? 

“You are right!’ she said. For ske remem- 
bered those younger years of her’s, and she 
knew that had his position then been as it was 
now—and no doubt it had not even been so much 
then—she would most unquestionably have re- 
fused him ; in fact, she would not have listened 
to him or known him: the pride of an old, though 
decayed, family, would have prevented it. 

« And, so, now,” he continued, ‘‘ though I did 
not know it, at first, I find that you are very 
near and dear to me, and I would have you 
always near me.”’ 

Then something actuated her to speak openly 
to him, and she suddenly said, ‘“‘ You know you 
are near to me,”’ while great tears were running 
down her face, “and I eannot deny it, if I would. 
Yet it seems to me so sad, for a woman to have to 
show a man that she loves him, when she knows 
that she is nought to him.” 





: ‘It is sadder for a woman to love a man, and 
have to beware of showing it; it is sadder than 
all for a woman to show a man, that she loves 
him, and yet believe that he does not love her, be- 
cause she was the first to wake him to that love. 
‘It is woman’s lot to teach man love, whether in 
one way or another, in her early years, or late.” 

She was crying softly now, and feeling a little 
as though all this had happened long ago—amillions 
of years ago—when she had been in a previous 
state of existence. And yet it was wondrously 
new and beautiful, as though it belonged to some 
sweet future she had hardly dared hope for—it 
had nothing whatever to do with the present, you 
; know—love never has. And he said: 
$e But, Priscilla, if you really will believe me; 
if you really know that you are the ‘new mother’ 
I have spoken to the children about; if you would 
make me very, very happy, and, yes, even thank- 
ful—though that is not the word to use in affection 
(and I am sure I should try to make you happy, 
as you dearly deserve),—if you will do all this, 
you will place your hand in mine, without an- 
other word.” 

And all this time the children were tugging at 
her—even the baby—and the good servant-girl 
was looking on, with open-mouthed admiration. 

*« And I would make you very happy? And 
you are sure I am doing right ?”’ 

‘¢You will make me very happy, and you are 
doing more than is right, you are doing what is 
best.” 

Then Priscilla placed her hand in his. 
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BY FRANCIS ADAMS. 





Worpsworti, with late regret, the whole world owns 
Her blind neglect of merit such as thine; 
For mellowing years and purer taste combine 

To prove thee right; and so the age enthrones 

Thee first, ’mongst those whose genius dared to lay 
The broad foundations of a holier shrine, 
Than art had reared, since Milton’s voice divine 


Struck her last lofty note. "Twas thine to stay 
The muse, and lead her back whence she did stray 
In uncongenial fields—’mid brain-spun themes, 
And musty town-talk—to the light of day, 
And sweet fresh nature with her hills and streams 
All vocal with God’s teaching, and bright dreams 
Of things that with this life pass not away. 
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BY SARA 


T. SMITH. 





WE meet and part; ah! briefly thus 
Is told the story of our days. 
Together for a space we walk, 
Then a memorial cross we raise, 
And at its foot clasp hands, and part 
With shadowed brow and saddened heart. 


But, far into the years to come, 
O’er all our wanderings to and fro, 
E’en to the threshold of that home 
Wither we, soon or late, must go, 
The shadow of that cross still falls, 
And fondest memories recalls. 
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A GLoriovus morning in the latter part of June, 
186—. ‘The trees were dressed in their brightest, 
liveliest green; the early summer air was fresh 
and sweet, and heavy laden with the perfume of 
roses, clematis, and delicately scented honey- 
suckles; and on the mirror-like bosom of the 
grand old river was reflected, with rare perfection 
and fairy-like accuracy, every shrub and tree, 
that over-hung it. 

We had come across the river, this sunny 
morning, in Captain Wise’s little sail boat, to} 
spend the day at the base of the mountain, that 
we might gather berries, wild flowers, anything 
we wished. There was no landing, save a few 
rough rocks, and on leaving the boat we had to 
pick our way from stone to stone as best we 
could. The ground was marshy in places, and I 
was carefully choosing my steps among the rocks 
and decayed roots, when suddenly, without a} 
shadow of instinctive warning, my eyes fell upon : 

2 





it—this terrible object lying at my very feet. 
Fascinated, spell-bound and motionless with 
horror, I stood and gazed down at it. The sight 
made my blood curdle in my veins. It was the 
body of a young girl, dead, but even yet very 
beautiful. The features were regular, and deli- 
cately outlined; the tiny teeth, shining through 
the purple lips, were white as pearl; and the 
hair, though tangled with sea-weed and wild 
grass, was, I could see, long, wavy, and golden 
as sunlight. 

The dead girl could not have been over seven- 
teen, and the body had evidently been in the 
water but a short time, for the dress, though wet, 
was neat and uninjured. She had probably 
floated up, or been washed up, by the high tide, 
and left by the receding water. 

As I stood gazing down at the piteous object, 
I heard a sigh, and looking up, saw a man stand- 
ing at my side. His face was ghastly pale, his 
great, slumberous, gloomy eyes shone from under 
their heavy lashes, and fastened their gaze on 
mine, with a searching, imploring expression, as 
if he would read my soul. Perhaps it was the 
extreme blackness of his hair which made his 
face look so frightfully, deadly white, perhaps 
not. How long he had stood at my elbow I could 
not tell; I had not heard him approach. 





He cast one glance at the body of the dead 


grasped my arm, and the deep, rich tones of his 
voice thrilled me into life again. 

“Come away, this is no place for you,’’ he 
said. 

I pointed down to my feet. 

“Tt is already discovered,’ he replied, com- 
prehending my gesture. ‘I have sent my servant 
to the nearest town for the proper authorities to 
come and take charge of it.’’ ; 

I was only too glad to have the spell broken, 
to get away, and in a few moments we regained 
the rest of my party. I explained to Captain 
and Mrs. Wise the cause of my fright, and after 
a little hesitation they walked off slowly towards 
the spot. 

I sat down on a mossy stone, to recover myself, 
and wait for them. 

The stranger, with his ghastly face, was a little 
further off, slowly pacing up and down. Evi- 
dently he was waiting for the return of his 
servant. 

I watched him furtively, though he took no 
further notice of me, and spoke not a word. He 
was, I judged, a foreigner; his look and accent 
indicated it. He was tall, stately, and grandly 
proportioned, his hair was silken, and as I have 
said, black as night. There was something inex- 
pressibly grand, powerful, and magnetic about 
his whole physique, form, face, and manner. 

A few rods further on, there stood an empty 
house, with wide-open porches, over which the 
thick, uncut vines grew in wild, luxuriant pro- 
fusion. A feeling of nervous uneasiness came 
over me, as I sat waiting; and I rose from my 
mossy seat, and walked over to the deserted 
house. I went up the unswept steps. and sat 
down on a bench in the shaded porch. 

Presently Captain and Mrs. Wise came up. 
As they passed the stranger, I was quite surprised 
to see the Captain stop and speak, and shake 
hands with him. Then they all came on together, 
and my friend introdudctd the stranger, who 
bowed politely, and extended his hand. As I felt 
its pressure, a shiver passed over me; the long, 
white, tapering fingers were cold as ice; and they 
clasped mine like bands of steel. 

The stranger was an Italian, by the name of 
Petilla, a celebrated tenor singer, who had come 
to this country, the year before, to fulfil an en- 


girl, then suddenly reaching out his hand, he} gagement with a first-class opera company. The 
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season was over, and he was ruralizing in the 
country, during the summer months. 

His conversation was intelligent and agreeable 
in the extreme; he used most excellent English ; 
and he spoke of his travels, ‘which had been 
extensive, and told many anecdotes, and incidents 
in a very pleasing manner. He talked with so 
much fluency, and in so fascinating a style, that 
the time passed unconsciously. With rare tact 
he kept the conversation wholly turned from the 
unpleasant subject which had been uppermost in 
our minds. The feeling of aversion, which I had 
first felt towards him, gradually diminished in 
consequence ; and we were all quite startled when 
his servant arrived, and announced that the cor- 
oner, with’ his assistants, had come from N—. 

I will not go over the inquest in detail. On 
the clothing of the dead girl, the initials, D. P. 
were found, probably those of her name. The 
hands were firmly bound together, with two 
pocket handkerchiefs, in the corners of which, 
these same letters were delicately traced. There 
was a deep wound, like the cut of a knife, on one 
side of the beautifully shaped neck. This was 
inflicted in such a way as to show that the un- 
fortunate girl was no suicide, a physician testified, 
but had been murdered, and thrown into the 
river. On one delicate foot was a tiny, bronze 
slipper, fastened around the ancle by a slender, 
elastic cord. The other shoe was missing. 

Our pleasure was spoiled for the day by this 
sad incident, and we soon returned home. The 
next morning, the papers were full of an account 
of the supposed murder, together with a minute 
description of the dead girl. The excitement 
was very great, and for weeks every means was 
taken to gain some clue to the murderer, but in 
vain. Equally unavailing was the result of all 
inquiry to find out the name and parentage of 
the victim. She filled a nameless grave. 

The hotel, where we were staying, was filled with 
a@ gay crowd of visitors, many from New York, 
and some from our more Southern cities; and in 
the never-ending round of pic-nics, balls, and ex- 
cursion parties on the: river, the sad incident I 
have just related was soon forgotten.. Everybody 
seemed embued with an almost endless and limit- 
less spirit of enjoyment; even my stiff, and rather 
puritanical uncle, and stately, reserved aunt, 
to whose care I had been intrusted, found them- 
selves overruled, or carried along by the ceaseless 
tide of pleasure. The grounds around the house 
were very beautifully laid out, and our last nov- 
elty, in the way of variety, had been a series of im- 
promptu concerts, given in the open air. There 
were several fine amateur musicians in the house, 
and our supply of material was by no means limited. 





One morning, about a month after our excur- 
sion, I received a roll of music, quite a collection 
of new pieces, from the city. I went into the 
parlor to look it over, and sat down to the piano, 
to try a piece, which had been chosen for one of 
the ladies to sing that evening, and to which I 
was to play the accompaniment. I was humming 
the air of the song, as I played, when the parlor 
door opened, and Captain Wise came in. 

“‘ Miss Ada,” said he, ‘I have secured you a 
valuable assistant for your concert, to-night. I 
made his acquaintance last winter. I forgot to 
tell you about it; but I believe you know who I 
mean; we met him on our disagreeable excursion 
over the river, a few weeks ago. It is Petella, 
the celebrated tenor. He looked like a dead man 
the day we met him over there, and no wonder, 
I shall never forget it, that horrible sight; but 
he has quite recovered himself now. 

«‘ Ah, yes, I remember,” I answered. 
where is he?” 

‘¢He is here, in the house. I heard he was 
still in the neighborhood, and wrote him to come. 
He arrived on the evening train, last night.’’ 

“‘ Well, pray introduce him, immediately,” I 
replied; ‘‘and I hope he will be willing to help 
us, for we are sadly in want of a good tenor.” 

I turned to the piano again, and Captain Wise 
left the room, rather abruptly. 

What caused this strange, unaccountable trem- 
bling at my heart, when I heard this man’s name 
mentioned, and knew he was near, already in the 
house? I asked myself this question again, and 
again. To be sure, his dark, splendid face, his 
great, luminous, dreamy eyes, with their gloomy, 
penetrating, imploring expression, had haunted 
my thoughts by day, and my dreams by night, 
for weeks; his magnificent form, stately and 
faultless as that of a god, was ever before my 
eyes, sleeping or waking, and had been, since 
that miserable day, when we first met him; but 
then, this dark-faced Italian, who was he, and 
what was hetome? A hundred times that morn- 
ing, did this question come up to me. All day 
long, I was trembling, throbbing, almost beside 
myself with excitement. 

That evening, he and I sang together, that 
beautiful duet from Zrovatore. He was Manrico, 
I Leonora. How exquisitely he sang it! That 
sweet, silvery-toned voice, howits pleading tender- 
ness thrilled through every nerve of my body! 

After the concert was over, he led me to a 
shaded seat, and as he placed himself beside me, 
remarked : 

“You have a magnificent voice, Miss Ormande, 
I should like of all things to see you on the stage. 
You would soon make your fortune.” 
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«« My fortune is already made, so far as money {my poor wearied brain, my saddened, breaking 
is concerned; at least, sufficiently for me,” I } heart! 
replied. It was the fifth summer after our marriage. 

He told me much of his former life, both pro- ; A terrible epidemic raged in our midst, and my 
fessionally, and otherwise, and his conversation { husband was one of the first to fall a victim. 
was so pleasing, so entertaining, that all my {He was sick but three days, at once became 
unpleasant impressions wore off, and before the ‘ delirious, and remained unconscious to the last. 
evening was half over, I felt myself yielding ; At times he was quite unmanageable. In his 
gradually, almost insensibly, to the fascination of } wildest moments, he would call frantically on 
his presence, to his subtle, magnetic power. ; some one, “ Doria,’’ to leave him, to save him, to 

When we parted for the night, he handed me ; forgive him; he would call on “ Doria,” to have 
a blush rose, and murmured softly, as he pressed ; mercy, not to destroy him. 
my hand in his, ‘‘ mo cara, I shall long remem- In the midst of my anxiety and grief, I took 
ber this night. May your dreams be sweet as } little notice of what he said, no notice of the 
mine will be, my Leonore.’’ The low, rich tones ; names he uttered. I thought of nothing but his 
of his voice echoed long in my ears, and my { danger, and my cwn misery. All that skilful 
dreams were full of bright, delicious imagery. management and kind care could do to relieve 

Ah! the many delightful days that followed } him and save him was done; but all was in 
this never-to-be-forgotten evening ; the long walks ° vain. 
in the dim forest avenues; the songs we sang; When all was over, and they were preparing 
together ; the moonlight boat-rides on the river; ; his body for burial, they took from his neck a 
and the often repeated story, old but so sweet, ; slender gold chain, to which was attached a tiny 
whispered in tones of earnest pleading in my } golden key. This was handed to me, and I put 
ear. it away, with other treasures belonging to him. 
Well, the days, the weeks glided away as fast {I never once thought of the chain or its singular 
as fleeting shadows, and the long, pleasant sum- } appendage, until six months after his death, 
mer came to an end. The first frosty days of when I came across the little chain quite by 
autumn found us in our city home. accident. 

Antoine, my Antoine, came with us, and when: I noticed then, for the first time, that the little 
the October sun shed its last golden glory on the ; key was rare and curiously wrought. I suddenly 
gaily tinted leaves, we were married, Antoine } began to wonder why my husband had never 
and I. shown me this little trinket. What was its use? 

At first, my grave, solemn uncle had shaken } To what delicate, rich, and costly casket must it 
his head, and looked disturbed; but my aunt { belong? Antoine had many curious old relics 
had loved Antoine from the first, and he returned { sent to him from Italy, after 6ur marriage, when 
her kindness with the tenderest devotion. He {he took up his final residence in America; but 
gave up his professional career, at their request, i this was something I had never seen, or heard 


and took quietly to our secluded, retired way of ; him mention. 
living. For days I sought among my lost husband’s 














Five years passed away. They were five long, 
happy, joyous years, so full of an indescribable 
peace, so full of my Antoine, my love, my life, 
that the memory of them makes my present ex- 
istence more desolate, more terribly bitter. Often 
in my dreams, always in my waking hours, my 
wearied, restless spirit cries to him, ““O! my 
Antoine, my beloved, come to me! speak to me! 
tell me, is your soul stained with a hideous crime? 


effects, but found nothing. At last I remembered 
an old-fashioned desk of black oak, which he 
once told me had belonged to some of his an- 
cestors. Antoine had always regarded it as one 
? of his choicest treasures. It had been an object 
j of curiosity to me, and I had often opened it, 
; examined its contents, and wondered at its singu- 

‘ lar arrangements and workmanship. 
I turned again to it now, with renewed curiosity. 


is your condemned spirit wandering, restlessly, ; Perhaps the casket to which this key belonged, I 
in hopeless, endless agony and remorse, on the } said, was hidden somewhere init. 1 looked care- 
shores of the unknown river?” But the dumb } fully through all its drawers, and pigeon-holes, 





spirit answers me not, and I live on, weeping, 
hoping, waiting till we meet again, till I shall see 
him face to face. 

How can I live, and think, and dream over all 
the early years of my life? And how can I tell 
the sad, terrible sequel, and not go mad? Alas, 





but found nothing. At last I bethought me to 
remove all the drawers, and examine the back of 
the desk. In doing this, I found two small, very 
narrow drawers, so nicely fitted in the massive 
wooden back, as almost to defy discovery. I 
‘eagerly drew them out, and with nervous, trem- 
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bling hands, began to look over the contents. 
One was filled with old letters and papers, all 
yellow with age. The other contained the ohject 
of my search. 

It was a small ebony box, richly carved, and 
ornamented with gold; a curious, unique affair, 
such as I had often read of, but never seen. With 
trembling hands, I applied the tiny key, and 
raised the lid. How many times have I regret- 
ted it. How often have I almost wished that my 
hand could have lost the power of motion, my 
eyes the gift of sight. All unconsciously of what 
was about to be revealed to me, I began to re- 
move the articles. Carefully wrapped in a piece 
of oiled silk, was a tiny, bronze slipper. When 
had I seen its mate? At first I could not recall 
where. Then, suddenly, a nervous trembling 
seized my arm, and I quickly laid the slipper 
down. Beneath the slipper was a small, slender- 
bladed knife, with a wrought-ivory handle; the 
knife was stained and rusted with blood, for half 
the length of the blade. The next article was a 
lady’s handkerchief, plainly hemmed, and in the 


corner were the initials, D. P. delicately traced. 
In its soft, white folds was carefully wrapped a 
miniature, that represented the face of a young 
girl, fresh, young, beautiful. Ait last, like a sud- 
den flash of inspiration, the truth dawned on my 
mind. I turned to the back of the picture, and 
there, plainly engraved in the golden frame, were 
the words, ‘‘ From Doria, to her beloved husband, 
Antoine.’’ 

I tried to drive from my mind the awful sus- 
picion. But my memory persisted in recalling 
that fatal day, years back, and the dead girl found 
on the river’s brink. The carefully preserved 
shoe, I saw, was mate to the one she wore; the 
letters on the handkerchief were the same as 
those on the two which had bound together her 
lifeless hands. Alas! and what further evidence 
did I need? The face, the features were the 
same, I had looked on, six years before ; the face 
of the dead girl. I replaced the articles, and 
closed the box. Would that I could shut, from 
my memory, all recollections, all visions, all re- 
; membrances of the past ! 
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I cannor write! the whispering wind 
Steals all my thoughts, ah, witching wooer! 
The sunlight’s gold falls on my page. 
How can I write of heroes sage, 
‘When breezes sweet to dreams allure, 
And wins response from heart and mind. 


Ah, who can think on days like these! 
Who o’er unwritten pages pore, 

And trace with rapid pen stern words 

By dead lips uttered, dead ears heard? 
Who delve in mines of ancient lore, 

When air is music, balm the breeze? 


Upon the grass the sunlight’s sheen 
Lies soft; with shifting ’broiderie 
The flickering shadows fleck it o’er; 
The joyous birdlings sing and soar. 
The trees bend low, and whisper me 
Of violets, hiding in the green. 





The brook runs singing, laughing by; 
The willow stoops to kiss its face ; 

I hear the stealthy, soft caress, 

And dream of lips whose loving press 
Left on my cheek as tender trace— 

And skies were blue, and summer nigh. 


I dream of other days than this, 
Days not less fair, no whit less sweet, 
When not so calmly throbbed my heart; 
And through my veins, with rapturous start, 
The thrilling life-blood swiftly beat; 
And breath was joy, and being bliss. 


Oh! take my pen, and let me dream! 
The summer woos me with her wiles. 
A thousand voices, music fraught, 
Ring in my ears and banish thought. 
My heart is full of June’s sweet smiles. 
Begone, ye tasks, and let me dream ! 





JUNE. 





BY FLORA 


BISHOP. 





Tue breezes blow up, and across my mouth, 
With the still warm kiss of the warm still South. 


The lake lies ‘neath me, all lilies and bright, 
The sky bends o’er me in azure and white. 


I tangle my boat in a fringe of vines, 
That drop from the lake edge their em’rald lines, 


I loose it with laughter, to float and dream, 


While my thoughts are wearing the sweet month’s gleam. 


I think of the past; they were many days. 
I look to the future—a crimson haze. 


So I cry up out of a glad full heart, 
“The dearest and greenest month thou art. 


“May my life keep with thee in rythm and tune, 
Forever, forever, oh! days of June,” 
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[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1878, by Miss Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington, D. C.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 363, 


CHAPTER XV. 

Tue artificial excitement, which follows a rash 
act, was upon Lord Heron, as he rode home that 
afternoon, It was a beautiful day, and the sen- 
suous nature of the young man was so completely 
aroused, that the remembrance of his interview 
with Edna carried with it all the glamour of love. 
He thought of her as she stood in the rose garden 
with the sunshine touching her hair, and the rich 
color of blossoms breaking through the lacé that 
clouded her, with all the enthusiasm of an artist. 


Her soft blue eyes appealing to his, the velvet ; 


touch of her hand, as she bade him farewell, all 
dwelt upon his mind, with a sort of fascination ; 
but beyond that he did not go. Fancy spread a 
veil between his heart and brain, filling one with 
rose tints and holding the other silent. Not once 
did he permit that heart to be questioned. When 
his mind turned that way he rejected the impulse 
of self examination, put his horse to greater 
speed, and once or twice, broke out impatiently, 
as if some one had been expostulating with 
him: 

‘«What’s the use of thinking? It is done, and 
all of them will be the happier,” he said, once, 
quite aloud. 


As he neared home this sort of defiance sunk ; 


down to dreamy unrest. He rode slower and the 
expression of his face changed. He was leaving 








A second look, and Heron sprang from his 
horse and led him up to the thicket. 

“What, you Beatrice! So far from home?” 
he exclaimed, reaching out his disengaged hand. 

The girl had sprung up at the sound of hoofs, 
and thus had startled both the horse and his rider. 
But that was nothing to the agitation that seized 
upon her. At first a pallor swept her face, then 
the blood came into it with a rush, and she stood 
before him, crimsoned in neck, face and hands— 
crimsoned and trembling from head to foot. 

‘* Have you lost youself ?’’ questioned the young 
man, wondering at her agitation. 

“Lost myself,’ repeated the girl, looking 
around, as if she meditated an escape. ‘Yes, 
yes; I did not know that this road led to her 
house—to the Hazlehurst. How should I, so 
much a stranger?’ 

‘‘ The road to Hazlehurst !’’ said Heron, flush- 
ing, suddenly. ‘Why who said anything about 
Hazlehurst, and why should you not come here? 
I do not understand.”’ 

The girl turned pale again, her eyes sunk 
guiltily, and she answered him with an evasion. 

“Tt was the violets, signor, that made me lose 
myself. Rufo loves them so, and he longed for 
them so, I searched and searched till the blue on 
this bank brought me here. See how large and 
fresh they are, like those we used to pull in Sor- 


that fair picture in the garden far behind. Spite ; rento. It was the violets, signor, and because 


of himself, that of his own home came uppermost. 
The young sister he loved so well, the Italian 
girl— 


Rufo pines for them, that made me lose myself.” 
Heron looked down on the grass where she 
stood, and saw that it was rich with great tufts 


Here the young man checked his horse, and { of violets, such as blossom in perfection nowhere 


for a moment sat motionless on its back. Was 
the news he was carrying to Oldham likely to 
bring happiness to Lady Jane? Was Edna Nor- 
ton the sister she would have chosen? He did 
not pursue this question beyond that; but 


unconsciously shrunk away from it, and as if { 


determined to eseape from further self communing, 
urged his horse to a swifter trot. All at once the 
animal shied from the road, startled by something 
that in moving, sent a flame of red through a 
thicket, crowning an embankment that sloped, in 
that place, down to the highway. 








as they do in England; but he also noticed that 
none of them had been gathered. A smile stirred 
his lips, but it died away instantaneously. 

« You have gathered none as yet. Shall I help 
you ?’’ he said, very gently. 

She seemed disturbed by the observation, and 
lifted her eyes guiltily; for she had been sitting 
on that bank of flowers a full half hour, without 
heeding their beauty, or that the sweetness of 
their breath was floating all around her. Did he 
know this, and had the knowledge made him 
smile? 
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“‘T will pluck them with my own hands; Rufo 
will love them much better for that,” she an- 
swered, kneeling down and gathering the flowers 
with eagerness. 

Heron stood by, watching her with great seri- 
ousness. She felt this, and swept flowers and 
grass together with trembling hands. 

‘But I must help,” said the young man. 
“You have walked too far, you tremble.” 

“It is the horse, signor; he is restless, don’t 
you see? and tears up the poor violets with his 
hoof. That frightens me, so I tremble a little.” 

Heron drew the horse to a small tree near by, 
flung the bridle over a bough, and turned back 
again. Beatrice heard his footsteps, and in that 
moment’s breathing space gathered up her pride. 

On his way back, the young man stopped by 
the hedge, and plucked some primroses with a 
few milk-white hawthorn blossoms. Beatrice 
was sitting on the bank, with the roughly gath- 
ered violets and grass in her lap, when he came 
up, and offered them as a part of the bouquet 
she was forming. The girl reached forth her 
hand blindly, and it touched his, only for an 
instant. Then it was drawn swiftly back, and 
the flowers dropped on the skirt of her dress, 
whether from his hand or hers neither of them 
ever knew, and neither of them dared to look in 
the other’s eyes and ask the question there. 

Heron stood quite still, while the girl made a 
vague attempt to form a bouquet of the flowers 
in her lap; but as the color ebbed from his face, 
a look of trouble followed, and after a moment 
of dead silence, he turned from the bank, mounted 
his horse, and rode away very slowly, feeling as 
if the best part of himself had been left behind. 
A little way onward the wood curved, and, with- 
out looking back, he could command the spot on 
which Beatrice had been sitting. She had fallen 
forward on the bank with her hands holding fast 
to the grass, and by the motion of her shoulders, 
seemed to be sobbing bitterly. Struck with a 
sudden impulse, the young man turned his horse 
and rode a few paces back; but checked himself, 
wheeled again, and rode on, startled and filled 
with absolute dismay by the revelations a single 
minute of time had unfolded. 

Did the girl love him? The pang that came 
with the thought was half smothered in a glow 
of joy that thrilled him the more keenly because 
of the pain. Did he love her? Was he villain 
enough for that, with the kisses of another woman 
still fresh upon his lips? Had he all this time 
cheated himself into a belief that he was struggling 
to meet the love he had sought and won, when 


his heart was full of passionate longing for ; 


another ? 
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Yes, passionate longing; he knew it now. 
That one glance in those tear-laden eyes, the 
single touch of a hand that flew from his, as a 
bird flutters from a serpent, subtle in its charm- 
ing, had enlightened him fully. He loved the 
helpless young creature lying there on the violet 
banks, and had just engaged himself to that other 
woman, who had looked so beautiful among the 
roses. What had he done? In what way could 
he turn without leaving pain and dishonor behind 
‘him? Only a few hours before, he was a free 
man, urged forward to the thraldom of two lives 
by those he loved best, but strong enough for re- 
sistance. Now his honor was snared, and his 
very limbs seemed laden down with the golden 
shackles he had put on. 

The girl loved him. This wild, sweet young 
creature, who had drifted into his life so strangely, 
whose very helplessness had given her the sacred 
claim of sister-hood upon him, was even then 
writhing yonder in an agony of wounded love. 
What could he do? Indeed, what could he have 
done had the events of that day never taken 
place? Had he ever been really free so far as 
this pretty Italian was concerned? Were not 
the obligations of rank as binding as those he 
had just assumed? .Under any circumstances 
could he have trampled down the traditions of a 
proud family, because of her helplessness and 
her beauty ? = 

While the young man reasoned thus, a warm 
glow was in his heart, and a wonderful brightness 
shone through all the anxiety in his eyes. When 
he had ridden away from Hazlehurst, triumphant 
in his wooing, flushed with satisfied vanity, daz- 
zled by golden visions of wealth, pleasantly dis- 
turbed by the excitement of every selfish wish in 
the progress of completion, all the lower qualities 
of a fine nature were in exhuberant action, and 
a more splendid specimen of vigorous and manly 
beauty could not have been found in all England. 
But he had paused a moment where the young 
Italian was seated, sad and lowly by the road, 
and one glance into her eyes, one touch of her 
hand had transfigured him. The soul of the man 
awoke within him then, a mist of tenderness 
subdued the light in his eyes, over his features 
came a look so soft, so full of troubled sweetness, 
that there was something almost feminine in it. 
In all humanity there is nothing more beautiful 
than this soft gentleness in the features of a 
strong man. 

Through all his power of reasoning, this feeling 
ran, as the bright waters of a brook send swect 
music through pebbles and over broken rocks. 
He was forbidden to love the young creature, yet 
} this newly discovered passion pervaded his whole 
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being, and flooded all his thoughts. He ceased 
to censure himself for anything but the rash en- 
gagement of the morning. For the time his love 
seemed set apart from the worldly interests of 
his life, some newly discovered thing, holy and 
sweet, that he must put from him by and by, but 
not yet. For a little time he would dream of 
things that might have been. 

Lord Heron did not ride homeward now, but 
turned into a cross road, and went on and on, 
lost in reveries all the more absorbing, because 
he knew how unsubstantial were the castles his 
brain was building. At first he had felt some- 
thing like tender pity for the young creature he 
had left so far behind, but the sweet delirium of 
a newly acknowledged passion swept all such 
feelings away. If she loved him, if she could 
rest there among the violets dreaming as he did, 
was not that enough? Was not love its own rec- 
ompense? She was but a child. Such reasons 
as would haunt him need not disturb her. Still 
he remembered how sorrowful she looked; how 
strangely pride and tenderness struggled in her 
face, when he stopped to speak with her. 

Thus filling the time with fragmentary thoughts, 
half dreams, half self-reproaches, the young man 
rode on, dreading to go home and endure the 
eager questioning of his mother, or the keener 
anxiety of his father, seldom embodied in words, 
but not the less impressive for that. For an- 
other and very opposite reason, he dreaded seeing 
Lady Jane that night, for while his engagement 
was sure to bring joy to others, she would receive 
it with regret. 





CHAPTER XVI. 

Yes, Beatrice was left behind. She had read 
the truth in Heron’s face as he rode up, flushed 
with triumph, smiling in the self-complacency of 
gratified vanity. Sensative in her own nature, 
made alert by the quick observation which is 
sometimes keenest in youth, she read the morn- 
ing’s history in his features, and shrunk from it as 
flowers wither under the first white touch of frost. 
Something that had taken growth in her soul 
seemed to die then, leaving thrills of pain behind. 
I think she did not understand thiz in its true 
meaning; but a sense of wrong seized upon her; 
& feeling of proud resentment, that a person she 
thoroughly disliked, should have the power to 
make her benefactor happy. 

When Heron left her, she fiung the primroses 
and thorn blossoms passionately away, and spring- 
ing up, trampled them under her feet. 

‘‘Rufo shall not touch them,” she said, ‘let 


7 him take them to her; they are full of thorns, 


like his kindness.”’ 
Vou. LXXIII.—29. 











Then looking after the young horseman, until 
her eyes were blinded with hot tears, she flung 
herself on the grass and tore at it, maddened by 
a great burst of sorrow, pitiful from its very 
childishness. Half lifting herself from the 
ground, she ‘had seen him look back, and turn 
his horse, as if irresolute. Then the breath was 
checked between her parted lips, and broke 
forth in a pathetic cry as he turned again and 


rode away. } 


Then it was that she took a resolution born of 
disappointment and passionate pride. 

“‘T know how it is,” she thought. ‘He will 
bring her to Oldham. She will live there like a 


queen, as his mother does, and I—and I—per- - 


haps she will want me for a maid, to brush her 
hair, and put on her slippers kneeling, and Rufo 
for a page. I heard her say once, how lovely he 
would look with buttons; but he never would— 
oh, never! I had rather see him dead—dead !”’ 

Beatrice repeated the word, holding her breath, 
awe-struck by its terrible meaning, when thought 
drifted into sound. 

“Dead,” she repeated again, this time in a 
solemn whisper. ‘He has been so close to that 
—how dare I speak it? But we will go away, 
far, far away, where no one can reach us, he and 
I. Back to Italy, where people knew us, and 
were sorry when we had trouble. Oh, yes, we 
will go—we will go !’’ 

Beatrice gathered up her violets, and began 
her walk foward Oldham, wondering in a vague 
way that the landscape had become so dreary, 
and the road so long. 

Lady Jane looked up in wonder when Beatrice 
came into her room, dragging her footsteps so 
wearily, and with the violets in her hand, wet 
here and there as if dew were still upon them. It 
was only the tears which had dropped uncon- 
sciously from those heavy eyes, as the girl had 
made her tired way homeward. 

“Oh, what quantities and how beautiful! 
Where did you find so many?” she exclaimed, 


} made happy by the sweet breath of the flowers 


she had long been unable to gather for herself. 

‘I do not know; a long way off I think.” 

“T am giad of that. The day has been so 
beautiful, that a long walk will be good for you. 
Still it does not seem so; your eyes are heavy, 
as if they ached. What is the matter, Beatrice?” 

‘It is only that I am tired, and my head 
aches a little,” replied the poor girl, turning her 
face away, that the young questioner might not 
observe the trembling lips or the moisture that 
sympathy had brought to eyes that were, in truth, 
heavy with pain. 

‘But you are ill; something has happened 
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since you went out; tell me about it,’”’ persisted 
the gentle lady. 

‘‘No, no. How could anything happen to me, 
signorina? So lonely, so unimportant, sorrow 
itself might pass me by.” 

‘« But I thought the walk would make you cheer- 
ful again.” 

«« And so it has, only I am tired. Shall I take 
some of these to Rufo?’? Without waiting for an 
answer, Beatrice took some of the violets and 
left the room. , 





CHAPTER XVII. 


Beatrice could not remain quiet. A feeling 
of passionate unrest had seized upon her. Locked 
in her room, shegave way to it without restraint ; 
pacing the floor, pressing both hands to her 
temples, and occasionally sitting down on the bed, 
tired with thoughts, that seemed to have no 
beginning norend. - 

She had found Rufo asleep, and glad to escape 
his soft, questioning eyes, laid the violets on his 
pillow, and watching a moment to see a dawning 
smile steal up from his sleep, as the perfume 
floated over him, went away to her own room. 
But at last she said to herself, 

“Poor Rufo! he must be awake, and wonder- 
ing that I do not come back. Never in all his 
sickness have I been away from him so long. 
Lady Jane has discovered that I am unhappy; 
my brother must not know of it and thus break 
his rest. I will compose myself, and when the 
light has faded, go down and sit with him.” 

The poor girl remembered that her garments 
were soiled with the dust of the road, and pre- 
pared to change them, as had been her custom; 
for, as the companion of Lady Jane, the dainty 
habits of the invalid had reached her, and her 
dress was not only far above that of a woman- 
servant, but still, from the young lady’s artistic 
desire, retained all its national picturesqueness. 
So she smoothed her hair, bathed her face in 
cold water, and put on such raiment as she had 
worn all her life, save that the materials were of a 
richer quality, and more elaborately ornamented. 
As she looked at herself in the glass, the sound 
of a horse, coming up the chestnut avenue, 
reached her. Instantly the color leaped into her 
face, and a smile, in spite of herself, quivered 
over her lips. She had unconsciously listened 
to those hoofs too often for a mistake. Lord 
Heron had returned home; perhaps he had seen 
tears in her eyes, and thought her childish out 
yonder. Should he come to Rufo’s room before 
dinner, or should Lady Carew send for her to 
sing for them in the drawing-room afterward, 








find her eyes so full of tears again—never. 

Beatrice did not know it, but the very sound 
of those hoofs had driven away half the turbulent 
sensations that had made her so miserable. The 
marvelous reaction of youth was fast turning a 
silver lining in the cloud that had. been so dark 
to her only a few minutes before. She went 
down to Rufo’s room. Lord Heron usually came 
there after any absence from home, and would 
think it strange if she were not.at her post. 
The girl cheated herself with this thought, while 
her heart was panting for another sight of his 
face; for it seemed as if he had been absent for 
weeks, so much of emotion had been crowded 
into the few hours since they had separated. 

Rufo was awake when she entered the great 
sombre room where he lay. He had lifted him- 
self partly up in bed, and was feebly arranging 
the flowers she had left on his pillow; a soft 
light was in his eyes, as he bent over them. 

“‘T have been away from you so long,’’ she 
said, regretfully, as she approached the bed. 

‘«But you brought these,’ he said, pressing 
the flowers to his lips, and smiling upon her, 
‘and I have had sleep, such sweet sleep.” 

«‘ Has no one been with you?’’ questioned the 
girl. 

“Oh, yes! The signorina, she read to me, 
sitting there, with the light on her face. I do 
not know when she went away. 

Beatrice sat down in silence, while he sorted 
her gift of flowers with gentle touches, murmur- 
ing to them under his feeble breath, as if they 
had been living things. She watched him wist- 
fully, but was listening all the time for a footstep 
that;did not come. Soanhour passed. A knock 
at the door, loud and sudden, startled them both. 
It was only a servant, who brought an order 
from Lady Carew that Beatrice should go at once 
to the drawing-room, and bring her guitar. 

Beatrice arose promptly, and went down through 
the hall into the great drawing-room, which was 
brilliantly lighted. There she found a group of 
richly dressed ladies, who had just come in from 
the dinner-table, and were waiting for the gentle- 
men, who lingered over their wine, to join them. 
In the group were several persons whom she had 
seen before, but there was one stranger whose 
presence took her by surprise, for in everything 
she was unlike the usual guests of the house, 
grandet in appearance, and as it seemed, more 
conscious of rank. 

As Beatrice entered the room, this lady was 
talking with Lady Carew, who seemed to be 
urging some request upon her, which she was 
reluctant to grant; but at last she moved across 
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the room with a superb air of resignation, and 
took her place by the harp which a servant had 
just brought in from the music-room, In a 
moment its strings were vibrating from a careless 
sweep of her hand, but after this one dash she 
stood leaning against the instrument, with one 
foot slightly uplifted, and listened with drooping 
lashes and a queenly bend of the head, to some- 
thing Lady Carew was saying. 

Thus, poised like a Sappho, with her dress of 
crimson velvet catching a warmer glow as it 
trailed along the carpet, under the wax lights, 
with a flash of diamond fuchsias and emerald 
leaves that held it together, where the velvet was 
cleft low on the bosom, Beatrice saw the woman, 
and was struck dumb upon the threshold with 
wonder and admiration. 

She knew, at once, that the lady was an Italian. 
The dusky face, touched on the cheeks with the 
red of sun-ripened peaches, the coils and braids 
of raven black hair crowning that stately head, 
the blended pride and grace of her bearing, ull 
spoke of the land of flowers, which Beatrice had 
herself abandoned so rashly. 

“This is the young person I was speaking of,’’ 
said Lady Carew, as Beatrice presented herself 
in the doorway. 

The lady lifted her head, and turned her large, 
gray-black eyes on the girl, at first indifferently, 
then with a quick flash of interest. Observing 
that the girl hesitated, and seemed about to, drop 
her guitar, she reached forth her hand as if to 
invite approach. 

As if acting under some strange fascination, 
Beatrice came forward. 

“You are Italian, I should know that,” said 
the lady, in her own sweet language. ‘‘A mere 
child, too. How came you so far from home?” 

‘“‘Tt was not home after she died,’’ answered 
Beatrice, in a voice that thrilled sadly in the utter- 
ance of her native tongue. ‘‘ Besides—besides—” 

‘Well, what was there besides?’ questioned 
the lady, with an encouraging smile. 

‘“‘Nothing that a stranger would understand ; 
nothing that, signora, that I have a right to talk 
about. When our mother died, the home was 
broken up.” 

“Your mother !’’ 

Beatrice turned away, her eyes were full of 
tears. The lady had uttered that word with a 
sort of passionate music in her voice, as if it had 
a vivid meaning to her, and this touched her 
young listener to the soul. 

‘She is with the angels, signora. How could 
we stay in the old home after that? When the 
mother leaves one alone, all things grow sad, 
even the music.” 








‘You must not think so,” answered the lady, 
lifting her head. ‘That is full of inspiration. 
Listen !”’ 

Turning to the harp, the lady touched the 
strings lightly with her fingers, and smiling down 
on the face uplifted to hers. At first the sounds, 
that came through the magic of her touch, were 
soft and low, as if flowers were talking to each 
other, after the first break of a storm; then a 
gush of liquid music floated through the room, 
swelling into a burst of riotous sweetnesg, such 
as a host of song birds might send through the 
blossoming trees of an orchard. 

The dusky loveliness of that woman, heightened 
with her music, her lips were parted as if each 
breath gave its share to the sounds that followed 
the flight of her hands. You could see the rise 
and fall of her bosom under the glow of diamonds, 
that flashed upon it; themselves less bright than 
the gleam of her eyes through their inky lashes. 

Beatrice, entranced, drew close to the perform- 
er, thrilled in every nerve, her eyes beaming 
with inspiration. The passion of music was in 
her; its power in the woman to whom her young 
face was uplifted. 

The strains of that harp, as they rose and fell 
through drawing-room and hall, reached the 
dining-room. Glasses filled with wine and half up- 
lifted, were held in suspense or set down untouch- 
ed; conversation ceased entirely; men held their 
breath to listen. Then there was a sudden up- 
rising, and the male guests glided into the circle 
that crowded around the harpist. She did not 
seem to observe them, but with her head bent 
and her eyes fixed on the kindling face of Beatrice, 
seemed absorbed by the effect of her sweet work 
op that one soul, as the serpent thinks of nothing 
but the bird it is charming. 

So keenly did the girl feel this, that she grew 
pale and faint with intensity of enjoyment. The 
woman saw this, and pushed her harp away, 
while the music was yet trembling on its wires. 

“T am an egotist,”’ she said, laughing lightly, 
‘being promised music from the pretty signorina 
here, I am tiring you with my own.”’ 


There was an instant confusion of denial and 
protest, more truthful than such performances 


usually call forth, and the lady was entreated to 
go on; but she only seemed to heed one low, 
timid voice, and the beseeching eyes that enforced 
it with silent pleading. 

“Do, oh, do, signora.”’ 

“No. My Lady Carew promises that you shall 
permit me to listen. The guitar! there was one 
in your hand.” ' 

Beatrice looked around bewildered. In her 
absorption the instrument had dropped from her 
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hand, and lay on the carpet, at her feet. She; ure, and the soft clapping of hands, Beatrice 


took it up with a troubled look. 

‘‘ Oh, signora, after your musie I dare not.”’ 

‘‘ But it was the lady’s promise that won me to 
play,’’ answered the strange guest, smiling, still 
with a tone of command in her voice. 

‘‘Why do you hesitate, Beatrice?’ said Lady 
Carew, imperatively, ‘‘the signora is not afraid 
that you will rival her.” 

The sneers in these last words stung the girl; 
she lifted her head a little proudly. 

“It is because my poor music will sound so 
worthless that I hesitate,’ she said, ‘‘ but if the 
lady really desires it—”’ 

‘‘ You need not fear; genius is always inspired 
by genius,’’ whispered a voice, that made the 
blood leap to her face. 

Lifting her eyes, she saw that Lord Heron was 
standing close to her, looking pleased and a little 
anxious. He stooped, lifted her guitar from 
the floor, and drew a chair that she might sit 
down. 

The gentlemen from the dinner-table and the 
ladies who had gathered around the harp, kept 
their places as this young creature sat in their 
midst, trembling with dread, still so inspired by 
the music, that her hands fluttered over the strings 
of her guitar, drawing forth no sound, and feel- 
ing as if every note in her voice were melting 
into tears. 

‘‘ Courage, Beatrice, courage !”’ 

She knew Heron’s voice, gave him one grateful 
look, and answered him with a tremulous touch 
of her instrument, that gave out a faint, broken 
sound, as if the blue waters of a brook had just 
been disturbed by dropping pebbles. Then her 
voice stole in, at first sweet and slow, but swelling, 
presently, into liquid power. The harp music 
was yet filling her brain with inspiration. She 
selected nothing that she had ever learned, was 
even unconscious of the spirit of inspiration that 
broke from her lips in one divine burst of sound. 
The instrument she touched answered her voice. 
In her own soft language she blended words 
sweet as her music. They stood around her in 
amazed silence. Some of them had heard her 
sing before, but timidly, when fear kept back 
half the force of her genius. Now they were 
astonished. Even Lady Carew stood up more 
proudly, applauding with her fan, as if, in some 
way, she had a share in the general approval. 

Beatrice saw nothing of this; her soul was in 
the music. But inspiration cannot last forever, 
and even the wings of a bird tire of beating the 
blue ether after awhile. All at once the little 


came back to herself. : 

Still she saw only two faces in that little crowd, 
that of the Italian lady, flushed with smniles, 
sparkling with animation, and a fair manly coun- 
tenance, turned upon her with a look of tender 
approval, that filled her heart with a richer 
sweetness than the music had given. 

The Italian lady stooped down, and kissed her 
once, twice, and again, after the passionate way 
of her country. 

“You have the voice of an angel,” she said, 
‘and the face—ah! I do not know where that 
came from ; only it tells of the dear home country, 
and one always loves that. My Lady Carew, 
this pretty waif has a voice to charm the world. 
You will give her to me, and no one shall here- 
after call her an orphan.” 

Lord Heron gave a sudden start, and an angry 
flash came to his eyes, as he turned them on his 
mother’s guest. 

‘‘And what would you make of her?” ques- 
tioned Lady Carew, carelessly. 

‘“What? The greatest prima donna that walks 
the stage. Her voice is something marvelous.” 

‘‘Tt was that which induced us to place her in 
attendance on my invalid daughter,’ answered 
the lady, indifferently, as she would have spoken 
of any other servant. ‘‘ But these arrangements 
cannot last forever.” 

«An attendant! I did not think—I did not 








hand dropped away from the guitar. The sweet 
voice hushed itself, and, amid murmurs of pleas- 





know; but that makesitallthe easier. With good 
masters, she may accomplish everything. An or- 
phan, you tellme. Father and mother both dead?” 

“Both dead, I think,” answered the lady, 
pleased with the idea of ridding her house of an 
inmate that never had met with her approval. 
But here Lord Heron broke into the conversation, 
that seemed to him coarse and unfeeling in the 
presence of its object. 

“The young lady is my sister’s companion, her 
friend I ought to say. She never would consent 
to the separation.” 

Beatrice sat in her chair, growing paler and 
paler as the conversation went on. Only a few 
hours before, she had been wildly anxious to 
leave Oldham, but now the very proposition 
struck her with dismay. Pushing the guitar 
from her lap, as if that had in some way led to 
this hateful proposition, she arose, and turned 
to the Italian lady with a pathetic look. 

“*My young lady loves music as you love it, 
and she is ill—ill and so good. For all the world 
I would not leave her.” 

The Italian was evidently unused to contradic- 
tion. She drew her superb figure up, with a 
look of haughty displeasure. 
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«You are neither old enough or wise enough 
to know what you are refusing,” she said, ‘these 
gentlemen can tell you, that in this world there 
may be women who hold rank above that of a 
queen or empress, at least in our country; this 
rank you may win.” 

“I do not understand, signora, but while 
Lady Jane has need of me I would not leave 
her, to take the place of queen ,,or empress; 
still I thank you.” 

It seemed impossible for any one to keep dis- 
pleasure with a creature, who disarmed resent- 
ment with such gentle sweetness of opposition. 
But the lady simply bowed her head, and when 
Beatrice turned to Lady Carew, asking leave to 
retire, she allowed er to depart without a word, 
but her glance fell on Lord Heron, and when she 
saw the bright change in his face a smile crossed 
her own. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


Rvro could not sleep that night; his sensitive 
organization felt the impulse of joy or sorrow so 
keenly, that the least excitement kept him awake 
and restless, with thoughts that were, at times, 
like inspiration. Airs that he had never heard 
from voice or instrument, were coming and going 
in his brain, to haunt him with a broken creation, 
and die out in the morning, like the dreams he 
remembered but vaguely. At such times and 
with such persons, the soul is always ready to 
prey upon the body, consuming the strength that 
sleep should renew, and burning up vitality as it 
destroys rest, 

This dangerous kindling of the intellect was 
rendered more vivid by his surroundings; for the 
vast room was idealized by the moonlight, that 
fell like great blocks of silver, overrun with a 
delicate net-work of shadows on the floor, shadows 
wrought by the lattice-work in which the diamond 
panes of glass were set. 

Part of the room lay in deep shadow, for all its 
furniture was old and ponderous. On one side 
was @ curious, antique cabinet, inlaid and blazoned 
around the lock with a scroll-work. of brass, tar- 
nished now, and broken in places. 

The sick lad lay still, watching the moonlight 
as it swept along the floor and up the face of this 
cabinet, till he could trace the curvings of these 
brass ornaments on the background of ebony. In 
his sickness this cabinet had been a gloomy object, 
tiresome to his feverish eyes; but now, idealized 
by the moonlight, he began to speculate about it. 

As his eyes, enlarged by spent fever, and bright 
as stars, were searching out the dim tracery of 
carved work, a shadow swept in between his bed 








and the cabinet, as if cast downward from one of 
the casements. 

What was it? 

Rufo shrunk back among his pillows startled ; 
could it be a great loosening of ivy that had 
fallen against the window? No; that would 
seatter its spray, and let the moonlight through, 
while this shadow seemed solid, like a block of 
black marble cast noiselessly on the floor. 

While he was wondering, the shadow stirred 
and rustled—at least the excited boy thought so ; 
for as it stirred, the sound and soft sweep of 
trailing garments came to his ear, and directly a 
woman stood in the broad moonlight, between 
his bed and the cabinet. 

Rufo held his breath, between fear and fascina- 
tion. 

The woman was standing sideway, and her 
profile was defined clearly by the moonlight. It 
was @ face that he had never seen before. A 
change in her position made him sure of that, 
for then the moonbeams struck a flash of light 
from something that seemed to take a dull fire 
in her bosom, and he saw the features for one 
moment distinctly, even caught the dark gleam of 
red in her garments. 

With both hands extended, this strange vision 
seemed to feel along the front of the cabinet, 
where the brass shone brightest; then came the 
slight tinkle of metal striking meta), a motion of 
the lady’s arm, as if she were applying force in 
some effort, then a deep breath, amounting almost 
to a sob, of bitter disappointment. 

Still, whatever the lady’s object was, she did 
not give it up at once; but continued searching 
the closed cabinet with her hands, straining at 
the door once or twice, as if she had some des- 
perate hope of forcing it open by main strength. 
Failing in that, she again tried the lock, but a 
sudden twist of the hand sent the key whirling 
into the darkness, where it fell with a faint clang 
to the floor. 

Still Rufo remained silent; his bed stood in the 
deepest shadows of the room, and though his eyes 
were wide open, and shining like fire, he made no 
noise. The presence of that strange being had 
exhausted the little strength that fever had Icft .o 
him. So he lay in. that great bed, as if charmed 
there, without the power of motion or speech. 

As the key flew from her hold, this visitor of 
the night sank to her knees, and sweeping the 
floor with her hands, tried to recover it. For 
some minutes she groped in the dark, moving 


forward on her knees; but all her efforts were - 


futile, and at length she stood up, and noiselessly 


as she had entered the room, left it. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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TWO COUSINS. 





BY KATHERINE F. WILLIAMS. 





Next to being pretty and admired yourself, « And what a manner for such @ person !’’ aunt 
the best thing is to have a pretty daughter; nay, ; Emily went'on. ‘‘She ought to have dignity and 
a loving heart might derive more pleasure from ‘ repose, and there isn’t a particle of either. And 
another’s triumphs than from one’s own. So then her eyes! With such a complexion, they 
Mrs. Livingston found it. One can imagine how $ ought to be hazel or dark grey, at the least; and 
delightful it was to he to see her child budding } they are the very lightest blue. People don’t 
and blossoming into beautiful girlhood. always notice it, because she has such black eye- 

It was the more delightful because unexpected. lashes, but opi what they ani i 
From the time when she used to sit upon lap, “And her education so neglected,” sighed 
a clumsy, dull-complexioned baby, on through all ; aunt Agnes. “¢ Poor Maria will find out, by-and 
her childish years, Alida had been, and had been ; by, what a mistake it was to let her Tun wild as 
called, uncompromisingly ugly. Almost the only ; she did. I used to warn her sometimes, but of 
redeeming thing about her face was the frank, ‘ course it was not taken well. I know they have 
good-humored expression, which she inherited } been trying, for a year or two, to do something 
from her mother. But when she was twelve years { with her, but you cannot make up lost time. 
old, her mother began, tremblingly, to hope that } And what a disadvantage she will be at, when she 
there was an improvement. Her complexion } comes to be compared with other girls, who have 
certainly was better. There was no question of } been properly attended to.” 
pink and white, it is true, but the dusky, muddy; There was a grain of pcg pe Pie se 
look was clearing away. As it did so, one ob- ; these strictures, and it is to oped that the 
served how delicate was the tracery of her eye- ; good ladies derived some comfort from this fact, 
brows, how full and smooth were her temples. } for otherwise, not'‘much effect was produced by it. 
Her lips, too, grew as scarlet as ripe barberries. The ‘scattering’ personal advantages of her 
But ps great ese was her magnificent coloring. } cousins, did not make much show in the royal 
It was not that of milk and roses; say, rather, ‘ presence of Alida’s beauty. She came out in 
of peaches and cream. It had the tone of an society, and produced a great sensation ; she made 
autumn day, with golden sunshine and clearest ; the tour of fashionable watering-places, and was 
skies, with brilliant forests, and deep-hued { everywhere acknowledged as a reigning belle. 
flowers. While the fact that she was to be heiress to a con- 

The change, so delightful to her, bore hard upon } siderable fortune, did not, in the least, detract 
the aunts. It was painful to see Alida, whom ; from her charms. 
they had always regarded as hopelessly inferior, Ethel Livingston was two years older than her 
thus overtopping and extinguishing their own ; cousin, and had thus the advantage of some ex- 
darlings. Perhaps they would have been hardly perience, before the ert came re the eo 
human had they not found something derogatory { It was soon evident to her practised eye, tha’ 
to say. "lida had not the slightest savoir-faire; not a 

“Alida may look like ‘a young empress,’ as $ notion of how to make the best of her splendid 
Mrs. Vanden Huvell called her,” remarked aunt { opportunities. She enjoyed her beauty, she liked 
Emily to aunt Agnes, ‘but I’m not so fond, for § to be admired ; but she held no overweening esti- 
~v part, of these overgrown beauties. A slight, ; mate of her own charms. | Of coquetry there was 
middle-sized figure, like your Ethel, is : great ; not a spark. A gay, frank, light-hearted girl, 
deal more girlish and pretty, to my mind. pleased with herself, and with all’ the world, she 

“To be candid, I agree with you,” replied } had no arts with which to oppose finesse in others. 
aunt Agnes. ‘She is built on entirely too large ; Ethel-could almost forgive her beauty in consider- 
a scale; why, her hand would make two of ation of her incapacity. She herself was of a 
Rose’s. Rose has the darlingest little hand! and very different style; she thoroughly understood 
her hair and teeth, though they are well enough, ; and cheerfully accepted the creed, that the chief 











§ 
¢ 


don’t compare with Blanche’s.”’ end of woman is-—to marry. As well, of course, 
Rose and Blanche were the offspring of aunt ; as posgible, but in any event, to marry. Good 
Emily, and the compliment was thus returned. 
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$ matches are never very abundant, considering the 
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number of candidates for them; but being young, 
as yet, she had not set herself to consider seriously 
the merely tolerable ones. She did not mean to 
wait too long; but for the present, her standard 
and her hopes were high. And it was a relief to 
find Alida so little formidable as a competitor. 

«That girl behaves as if she had hardly common 
sense,”’ said aunt Emily to aunt Agnes, in sisterly 
confidence. ‘To see her, last evening, accepting 
attentions so readily from Henry Danvers, and 
absolutely neglecting Mr. Fairlie! He was a 
good deal struck at first—-caught, as men are apt 
to be, by that showy style of looks—but he soon 
grew tired. A man of that consequence knows 
it, of course, and expects to be attegded to. And 
I don’t suppose Henry Danvers has a cent.’ 

‘* Mr. Danvers is well off, but there are half-a- 
dozen younger children; and, as you say, Henry 
has nothing of his own. I should be sorry. to 
have a child of mine take any fancy in that 
quarter. It is very foolish for)Alida to throw 
away her chance of Mr. Fairlie; but she is quite 
capable of doing it. I used to think she might 
make a great match, but since I’ve seen how she 
goes on, I should not wonder if our own girls do 
as well or better.”’ 

Alida had always pleased herself, and smiled 
on her adorers without regard to their pecuniary 
standing, nor had her mother interfered with this 
imprudent course, She supposed that Alida 
would marry some day or other—at least, she 
had never contemplated her in the character of a 
maiden lady—but there was no need to think 
about it now. These things came about in due 
season, For the present, she was solicitous to 
give the girl every indulgence ; to see her beauti- 
ful, admired and happy; and to find her own 
happiness in the sight; all the more that Alida 
had still the heart of childhood, atid her mother 
was the confidante of her. pleasures and her 
preferences. Yet Mrs. Livingston was not en- 
tirely heedless of. passing events. She noted, 
from her post of chaperon, the effect produced 
on her charge, by every attention she received, 
and it was a little disappointing to see, as less 
loving eyes had done, the complete indifference 
with which Mr. Fairlie was regarded. He had 
been talked about so much, he was held to be of 
such consequence, by the whole: matrimonial 
‘‘board,” that she could hardly avoid , being 
influenced by the general opinion: 

“You don’t think I did. anything _ rude, 
mamma ?’’ said the girl, rather anxiously, when 
something of this was hinted to, her. 

“QO! no, my child, you were polite enough, 
only you did not seem at all impressed, nor to 
take much pains to keep him by you.”’ 


‘If that is all,” laughed Alida, ‘‘my short- 
comings were made up by others, I’ve no doubt.” 

‘Yes, indeed! But if such attentions are 
considered desirable, why shouldn’t you have 
them, as well as anybody ?” 

‘‘You dear mamma!” said Alida, taking the 
little woman in her beautiful arms, with a filial 
squeeze and kiss, ‘‘ you always want that I should 
have the best of whatever is going. But this 
is a good that I don’t covet in the least. I don’t 
admire Mr. Fairlie; don’t like him. I am very 
willing that any one, who wants it, should have 
all the glory of his notice.’’ 

‘¢ Ethel would be glad enough of it,’”’ said Mrs. 
Livingston. She was not/an ill-natured person, 
but, as she sometimes remarked, she could not 
help having eyes, and seeing what went on before 
them. ‘I was really amused, last night; such 
absorption, such interest, whenever he spoke! 
You were so oecupied with your own partner, 
that you, perhaps, did not observe that they 
danced together.” 

“Yes, I saw them, but I did not pay much 
attention.” 

‘Henry Danvers is very nice to talk with, 
isn’t he?’’ asked the mother, with more interest 
than she cared to betray. 

‘« Nice enough,” replied Alida, carelessly. ‘It 
is his dancing, not his talking, that interests me. 
He is the best partner in all our set. O, I do 
love dancing! It is almost as good as riding.” 

The world smiled on Mr. Fairlie, and did not 
feel itself bound to inquire too curiously, whence 
came that wealth, which formed his title to con- 
sideration. A man, verging toward middle life, 
there was nothing in his face, or figure, to attract 
remark, nor had: he, ordinarily, much to say. 
Much, however, was not required of him. There 
were few places at which his mere presence was 
not considered a boom.: Occasionally he chose to 
talk; and then, said; the favored interlocutors, 
he was delightful. Mere bystanders did not 
observe much animation, but they might have 
been at fault. He had seen many climes and 
many men, and certainly had material for con- 
versation. As he had appeared in society, it was 
at once considered that he must be in want of a 
wife. Every match-maker, with stock on hand, 
assumed, so to speak, that proposals were invited, 
and entered eagerly into competition. When he 
entered a room, the eye of every chaperon fol- 
lowed his movements, and hopes rose or fell in 
accordance with them. He had, however, re- 
mained indifferent, till the evening already re- 
ferred to, when the splendid beauty of Alida, 








for the first.time, met his eye. .That glowing 
picture of youth and happiness struck his fancy, 
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perhaps a little warmed his torpid heart. He 


took pains to obtain an introduction, with what 
result we have already seen; and a few nights 
later the experience was repeated. 

It was not likely that he would remain ne- 
glected, because one heedless girl was blind to 
her own interests. Ethel had. presently the 
happiness of finding herself in conversation with 
him. The distinction was great, and she felt it 
to be so... All the battery of looks and tones was 
brought to bear on.this undemonstrative com- 
panion. A looker-on must have supposed the 
discussion to be of the most interesting character, 
instead of a mere exchange of commonplaces. 
When Mr. Fairlie asked her to dance, her inward 
elation was unbounded, It was one of the things 
he did well, but with the sight of which he did 
not often regale his admiring public. 

‘‘ What a sunny face Miss Livingston has!’’ he 
remarked, in one of the pauses of the figure, 
glancing toward Alida, who stood not far away. 
It is probable that, as a general thing, he was 
aware that it is inapposite to entertain one lady 
with praises of another, but in this instance he 
chose to do it. 

“‘Yes,”’ responded Ethel, with the utmost cor- 
diality. <‘‘Did you ever see anything more open 
and smiling? But—’ she hesitated, feeling that 
it was unwise to go on, yet tempted to do so by 
the nature within her. 

«You were about to say—”’ 

“Don’t ask me; I speak too much from im- 
pulse.” . 

‘‘Impulsiveness is delightful in these days of 
constraint and artificiality. .Pray finish your 
sentence,” 

«You must not think me ill-natured then—but 
how much I am making of a trifle! Iwas only 
going to say that such very sunny weather is 
liable to be suddenly overcast.’’ 

*‘T understand. There may be dark clouds— 
thunder storms, perhaps.” 


himself, he looked with some approval on her 
who offered it. The set over, he lingered at her 
side, she quite contented to forego the pleasures 
of the dance so long as her abstinence were shared 
by @ personage so conspicuous. 

But a little before the waltz he left her, and was 
lost in the crowd. Some change of position en- 
abled her to discover him presently, making his 
way to the vicinity of Alida. Ethel smiled with 
gratified malice; she knew what success his ap- 
plication would meet with, since her cousin al- 
ways refused round dances. If he asked her 
afterwards, should she accept or not? It was 
very unflattering to be sought as a pis-aller, and 
she. should like to show him that she, too, could 
decline an attention. But would it be judicious? 
If indifference were an attraction, it was plain 
that she could. not surpass Alida there. When 
Mr. Fairlie approaclied, therefore, and proffered 
his request, she gave a gracious and graceful 
assent. Ethel waltzed to perfection, and she had 
now a fitting partner. Half the room was soon 
watching the pair, as they floated lightly as thistle- 
down, on the strains of the lovely music. Ethel 
was fully aware of it all, but she looked as serenely 
unconscious, as if not an eye beheld her. 

‘¢T think we must stop,”’ she said, after a while, 
before people grew tired of looking. 

“Certainly, if you are weary,” her partner 
replied. He'had not been insensible to the beauty 
of the dance, nor the admiration of those who 
witnessed it, and his manner implied enough of 
his sentiments to give Ethel much of hope and 
something of confidence. 

The rebuffs of one or two evenings did not suf- 
fice to discourage Mr. Fairlie. Whether he were 
piqued by Alida’s indifference, or whether his 
heart—such heart as he had—were really touched, 
certain it is, that he spared no pains in wooing 
and endeavoring to win. But the girl as steadily 
refused to respond. 

‘Why are you so averse to him, Ally?” asked 
her mother. 





‘Ah, yes; quite tropical in their character. 
An only child; and such, you know, do not 
receive much discipline. We can hardly consider 
it her fault; and she is very pléasant when the 
gust is over.” 

‘Probably. But one would prefer morereliable 
weather,” he said, assenting to her meaning, and 
perfectly aware of her motives. ‘*Pure spite,” 


“T have: one nent reason, at any rate,’’ she 
answered; ‘he persecutes me. I don’t want 
his attentions, and he will keep on with them, 
though he must see that they annoy me. And 
every one appears to feel that I ought to be so 
greatly pleased and flattered—yes, even you, 
mamma.’’ 








he inwardly pronounced. Even were it true, the 
idea that a girl’s temper should be supposed’ to 
influence his position toward her. Standing 
there with Ethel, he glanced back for a moment, 
over a long line of dark memories; and smiled at 
the absurdity. Still, men are vain as well as 


“0, no, my child! I shouldn’t wish to constrain 
you in ‘the least; and yet it does seem almost @ 
pity. He is so devoted, and so very rich!” 

‘Tt distresses:me to see you grow so worldly, 
mamma,’’ said Alida, smiling through her vexa- 
tion. “I am afraid his devotedness would not 





women, and the envy being after all a tribute to 


count for much, were it not for his riches. I 
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should like to know how they were acquired, 
before I shared them. And what do we want 
with them, whatever they may be? We have 
enough of our own for every comfort.” 

“I know we have; but after all, my dear, 
great wealth must not be undervalued. There is 
an éclat about it, and it enables. you to keep well 
in the front of society. Of course, you are too 
young to realize the importance of these things ; 
and I don’t want you to marry for money, cer- 
tainly, There is no need of that.” So spoke 
the indulgent mother, never dreaming of the new 
reasons that underlaid the girl’s restiveness. She 
had become so accustomed to see Alida surrounded 
by admiration, that she could hardly discriminate 
among those who offered it. How was she to 
know that a few words of interest, from a quiet 
and reserved young man, were more to her 
beautiful child, than all that Mr. Fairlie had to 
offer? And had she known, she could not greatly 
have approved, for John Desborough had his 
own way to make in the world, and had not, as 
yet, advanced far upon it. 

Of all who were ready to beam on the mil- 
lionaire, when Alida frowned, Ethel’s chances 
must have appeared the best to an unprejudiced 
observer. Not that she was incontestably supe- 
rior in beauty or accomplishments, not that she 
was more constant or lavish than others in offer- 
ing incense. to his yanity. But there was a 
piquancy about her: which enhanced charms in 
themselves considerable; and she had a certain 
tact in rendering her homage, which gave it 
peculiar yalue.. As Mr. Fairlie’s hopes of her 
cousin declined, he turned to her for consolation. 
He was not ignorant of the contrast between 
them. The freshness of youth and innocence, 
which had attracted him in Alida, he did not at 
all expect to find in Ethel. He was quite aware 
of her different nature, and smiled, from time to 
time, as the claws pierced through that velvet 
covering she habitually offered to him and to 
society. But he was not used to exact a high 
moral tone from ladies whom he honored with his 
regard, and Ethel had the good fortune to please 
his taste. Gradually and reluctantly the rivals 
were forced to draw off, and it was conceded that 
Ethel Livingston had secured the best match of 
the season. 

Who would have thought it, people said, for 
there was really nothing very particular about 
her? And that she should gain such a prize, 
while her beautiful cousin, with a thousand times 
her attractions, and thrice her money, should fall 
to the share of John Desborough;' for by this 
time, the youthful pair had arrived at an under- 
standing of each other’s feelings, and Alida’s 








parents had been induced to give consent, so 
that the two engagements were announced almost 
simultaneously. It only showed that love would 
go where it was sent. 

Ethel might claim that she did not receive 
promotion as the result of idleness; she had 
worked for her prize. Nobody but herself knew 
with what patient assiduity she had followed up 
every chance; with what meekness she had en- 
dured slights and snubs, that must have been 
resented by @ less persistent spirit. Mr. Fairlie 
liked to feel his power, to show both himself and 
the object of his preference that he was master. 
But what would you? You cannot expect to 
share the splendors of millionism for nothing. 
And now she had her reward; a vista, golden 
and glorious, opened before her. The triumph 
of her engagement was followed by the delightful 
excitement of preparation for the wedding. Here 
she could smile, superior, upon her cousin. 
Alida’s trousseau was handsome; but Ethel’s 
was magnificent. It was nice to be able to refer, 
deprecatingly, to Mr. Fairlie’s extravagance, and 
the luxuries he would insist on ordering, and to 
say of Alida’s things, that they were pretty, yes, 
really very pretty, and for her part she should be 
perfectly satisfied with them; but then, Mr. Fair- 
lie’s tastes were different. Alida’s mother winced 
under these suggestions, but the girl herself cared 
nothing for them, her heart being set on something 
else than fine clothes, and the pride of showing 
them. There were plenty of others, however, 
to go into ecstacies over Ethel’s possessions, and 
envy her good fortune. 

Time went on, and at last the eventful day 
arrived. ‘The guests were met, the feast was 
set.” Ethel, surrounded by her bridesmaids, 
was charming as satin and lace, and orange- 
blossom could make her; all was ready and 
awaited only the arrival of the bridegroom. But 
he did notcome. Expectation grew to impatience, 
impatieace to uneasiness, uneasiness to anxiety ; 
yet he.did not appear. Inquiry at his hotel only 
elicited the fact that he had not been seen since 
morning; his servants had understood that he was 
to pass the day in the country. All was now con- 
jecture. Had he -been detained by an accident, 
had he been ‘waylaid and murdered, was he vol- 
untarily staying away? None could say, there 
were no means of information. The malicious 
smiled furtively, the kind-hearted sympathized, 
and after staying to a late hour, in the momentary 
hope of some decided news, the guests dispersed. 

The next day brought no solution of the prob- 
lem, nor yet the next. Neither the deserted bride 
nor her friends knew what to hope or fear. But 
within a week rumors began to fill the air. The 
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great corporation, of which Mr. Fairlie was presi- 
dent, discovered alarming discrepancies in: its 
accounts; there were over~issues of stock, deficit 
in funds. From other quarters the same stories 
came in; forgery, defalcation, absolute theft. 
People abandoned the idea that Mr. Fairlie had 
been mysteriously disposed of by the “ longshore 
men ;’’ and the conviction gained ground, that a 
vessel which sailed on the bridal morn, for an 
obscure port in South America, had on board the 
fugitive from justice and from wedded bliss. 

The buzz of tongues was loud. Of course, peo- 
ple had always had theirsuspicions; there had 
been something about the man they never had 
liked, something that’ seemed to suggest evil from 
the first. As there had been no limit to the hom- 
age paid to his success, so now no story was too 
bad to be believed. It was remembered how little 
was really known of him; how he had appeared 
in Wall street but a few years back, and by 
brilliant operations and extensive schemes, had 
risen to prominence in the monied world; but 
who or what was he? Gréat was the wonder ex- 
pressed, that the Livingston’ family should have 
been so ready to adopt a man, of whose ante- 
cedents they were ignorant; and valuable were 
the warnings drawn from the punishment of their 
unparalleled worldliness and imprudence. 

After the first agonies of mortification and 
disappointment, Ethel looked about her, and saw 
that there were some things left. There was the 
trousseau, of which so large a” part had been 
provided by the lavish outlay of her suitor; there 
were the jewels, above all, that superb parure of 
diamonds, his wedding gift. What could have 
induced ‘all this expenditure at such a time, she 
thought? She felt a little relenting of heart, in 
the conviction that he must have adored her, 
must have wished to give her pleasure. But a 











few days brought another explanation. As the 
evil reports gained credence, tradesmen of al] 
sorts flocked to the Livingston mansion. Nothing 
had been paid for. The laces, the India shawls, 
the sables, all went back to the original owners, 
The climax was reached, when the fashionable 
jeweller discovered that paste had been substi- 
tuted for the costly stones he had furnished. 
These last, it was to be presumed, had aceom- 
panied the bridegroom on his South American 
trip. The spurious marriage preparations, the 
extravagant presents, were now accounted for; 
they had been used simply as a cover for further 
plunder, and asa guaranty, in the eyes of the 
world, that all was secure and right. 

This last blow Ethel felt most deeply. To have 
been made a dupe, a target for ridicule and sar- 
castic sympathy was terrible, but the vulgarity 
of the manner intensified it all. She was over- 
come; would see no one, and shut herself up for 
a week. At the end of that time she rallied, and 
remembered that’ life was left; youth was left. 
She planned a new campaign, and before people 
had’ done talking of the affair, Mrs. Livingston 
took her and her: younger sister abroad. She is 
pretty enough, and spirituelle enough, to deserve 
the success she has had ‘there, and after her sharp 
experience, she is not liable to be imposed upon 
a second time. If we hear, as we may, that she 
has married a French count, or a German baron, 
we can rest assured that Allis genuine, far de- 
scended and thoroughly approved. 

While news of Ethel’s fétes and toilettes come, 
from time to time, across the water, Alida pursues 
the tranquil routine of domestic life. With her 
baby in her arms, with her husband devoted to 
her, she cannot envy Ethel her triumphs, nor 
doubt that she herself is far the happier and 
more fortunate of the two cousins. 
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Anp still the days go by, 
And summer hastens to the auturin’s breast, 
Where, wrapped in leaves as in a yellow vest, 
Its mission is to die. 


The passion of its prime 
Pervades the air, and nature, at her feet, 
Lies prone, and listens to the weary beat — 
Of hearts in summer time. 


But neither late nor long 
Her reign shall be; already on the wing, 
T hear the murmurs that to earth shall bring 
“The later, tenderer song. 





That patient nature hears 
When all the treasures of the earth are poured 
In lap of prince or on the peasant’s board, 

The fruitage of the years. 


And one by one the days 

Fade into sultry nights, and still we take 

Each blessing as it comes, and from them make 
A wreath of greenest bays. 


To crown the pallid brow 

Of memory, so that, when at her feet, 

We kneel and ask for some remembrance sweet, 
We not in vain shall bow. 
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BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give, first, this month, a charming combi- ; écrue cambric, trimmed with plain cambric, and 
nation toilet of pale, very pale, striped green and edged with écrue Torchon lace. The striped 
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skirt is hordered with two plaited ruffies of the , lace. The Princess tunic is trimmed down the 
This tunic 
31) 


plain green cambric, edged with narrow Torchon ¢ front with a row of pearl buttons. 
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falls at the back in a graceful drapery, terminating 
squarely. The Breton jacket has a square open- 
ing at the neck, and a long waistcoat. The bottom 
of the jacket and the waistcoat is trimmed with 
a plaiting edged with’ the Torchon, same as that 
upon the tunic. The plaiting that is carried up 
each side of the waistcoat is half the width of 
that upon the edge of the jacket. Tight coat 
sleeves trimmed to match. Any plain, and figured 
or striped cambric, or lawn, would make up 
prettily after this model, and Valencienne edging 
may be substituted for the Torchon, if preferred ; 





it certainly is much cheaper; can be bought as 
low as twenty-five cents per dozen yards, whereas 
the Torchon costs one dollar per dozen yards, for 
the lowest price, It would require about three 
dozen yards of edging for this costume, ten yards 
of striped cambric, four to five of plain for the 
trimming. 

Next is a promenade eostume of fine cambric, 
or percale, of the shade known as pale toast 
color, striped with chocolate brown. The trim- 
ming consists of a knife-plaiting of the plain 
cambric, headed by a bias band of the stripe, 
edged with a narrow Hamburg edging. The 





Princess tunic buttons down the front, and is 
slightly draped at the side, and trimmed to match 
the skirt. The little mantilla crosses over the 
chest, and is confined to the waist by an inner 
band at the back. Trimmed to match the tunic. 
Ten yards striped, and four to five yards plain, 
twelve to fifteen yards of Hamburg edging. 

For a baby of two years, a pretty robe, trimmed 
with English embroidery, or fine Hamburg inser- 
tion and flouncing. Our pattern has three rows 
of insertion back and front; one all round at the 
bottom, where the wide embroidered flounce is 
put on. Edge the neck and arm-holes with em- 
broidery to match; or make with a yoke of tucks 
and insertion and long sleeves. 





Next is a house or walking dress, for g miss of 
twelve to fourteen years. It is made of navy 
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blue bunting, and trimmed with either worsted 
braid in black or white. It is cut in the Princess 
style, and the skirt is edged with a kilting set on 
underneath. 

The five rows of braid are around the neck, 
and carried down both sides of the buttoned front, 
and they head the kilting at the bottom. The 
cuffs and pockets are ornamented in a similar 
manner. Ten to twelve yards of bunting, which 
can be bought at twenty-five cents per yard, will 
make this dress. Three dozen buttons, and two 
dozen yards of braid, for trimming, will be re- 
quired. 
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Another dress for 8 young miss of fourteen to 
fifteen years, is of baby blue; plain lawn or or- 








gandie for the under-skirt, which is trimmed with 
three plaited flounces of the same. The square- 
cut polanaise is of figured lawn, or dotted muslin. 
It is cut with a vest of the plain material of the 
skirt, laced across with narrow ribbons. Bows 
and ends of broader ribbon are arranged as in 
illustration. 





Next is a walking or house-dress of Russian 
gray de beg, either plain or checked ; our model 
is checked. It is trimmed with a cotton galloon 
worked in cardinal red. For this, any pretty 
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embroidered braid may be used instead. The 
demi-trained skirt has a plaited flounce five inches 
deep. Princess tunic buttoned at the back with 
red buttons, and draped on the right side under 
three buttoned folds. Sleeveless tight-fitting 
jacket, to be put on or off at pleasure, and in 
accordance with the weather. Tight-fitting coat 
sleeves with turned up cuff. This would also be 
suitable for making up one of those pretty shep- 
herd-plaid chintzes, and border with a stripe of 
chintz with a dash of red in it. 








For a little girl of from nine to eleven, we have 
a dress of bourette cloth or chintz, with a square- 
cut bodice and chemisette. Plain material in 
cashmere, or plain cambric, if the dress is of 
chintz, is used for the plaited chemisette, and the 
plaited flounce at the bottom of the skirt, also the 
bands, which are piped with one of the colors to 
be found in the bourette material. For washing, 
select either red, dark blue, or écrue, as these 
colors always wash well, and of the plain colors 
for the piping, to match. 

For a boy from four to five years, we have an 
elegant costume of white pique, cashmere or 
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flannel, colored or white, trimmed with a wide 
Hamburg edge or Torchon lace, Made in the 





Princess form, in front. A wide double box plait 
forms the back, from the neck to the bottom of the 
skirt. The revers in front, pockets, cuffs and 
sailor collar are all trimmed with the embroidery. 





Patrerns of these ‘‘ Every-Day’’ dresses, or 
for the costumes in our colored fashion-plate, or 
for our children’s dresses, paletots, etc., may be 
had on application, by letter, to Miss M. A. 
Gordon, dress and cloak maker, 1118 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, who will cut them out after 
our patterns. We have made this arrangement 
in answer to numerous solicitations. In sending 
for the patterns, always send the number of 
inches around the bust, length of sleeve, and 
around the waist; and if for a child, name the 
age. Enclose price of pattern and stamp. All 
orders promptly attended to. All children’s 
patterns, under twelve years, twenty-five cents. 
Polonaises, paletots, mantles, over-skirts, and 
basques for ladies, are fifty cents. Remember, 
that all these are late Paris patterns, and not the 
second-rate costumes offered elsewhere. 














JACKET FOR BOY. 


SUMMER MANTLE: 


SEE SUPPLEMENT. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 











We give, on our supplement sheet, this month, 
two full-size patterns; one for a jacket for a boy 
from eight to ten years old, and one for a summer 
wrap, or mantilla, fora lady. The diagrams for 
the jacket run length-ways with the sheet, while 
those for the mantilla run cross-ways, so as to 
prevent any possibility of confounding the two. 

Tux JACKET is double-breasted. We give, in 
the diagrams, one half of it, full-size, complete. 
It consists of six pieces, viz.: 

No. 1. Har or Front. 

No. 2. Hatr or Back. 

No. 8. SiEeve. 

No. 4. Pooxet Curr. 

No. 5. Cotnar. 

The dotted line, on the sleeve, shows how the 








under-side is cut. The material for this jacket 
may be light cloth, or flannel. Knickerbocker 
pants may be worn with it, with a band around 
the knee. 

THE MANTILLA is the very latest pattern, and 
unusually graceful. It may be made of lace, or 
of net crossed with braid or chenille, or of a 
heavier material, or of cashmere, or silk, if pre- 
ferred. It consists of three pieces, which are 
given on our supplement shect, full-size. They 
are; 

No. 7. Har or Back. 

No. 8. Sipe Prece. 

No. 9. Har or Front: 

The letters 0, 0; P, P; Q,Q; R, RB; 8, 8; 


show where the pieces are to be joined together 
(435) 











TIDY PATTERN. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





No patterns, that we give, seem so popular, or , give, in the front of the number, printed in blue, 
are so often asked for, as those for tidies, whether { a very pretty design for one of these tidies. It 
to be worked in crochet, or on Java canvas. We $ represents a bird of Paradise. 





WINDOW BLIND: EMBROIDERY. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 











Embroidery is now very successfully applied § out in violet, green, and pale blue wools; but 
to window blinds. Our pattern (see above), is } the colors should be selected with regard to the 
écrue canvas cloth, and the design with which it } furniture of the room. The model is lined with 
is embellished, is given, in full working size, in } dark green silk. Any lady can make this curtain 
the engraving on the next page. It is carried } for herself, and at a comparatively small expense. 

(486) 
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BATHING SLIPPER. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER 











We give here a design for a bathing slipper, 
with a pattern, full-size, for the detail. This ' :' ; 
slipper is made of gray linen cloth, embroidered } S/N Las 3 A (ane Wy 4 vi 
in buttonhole stitch, with red cotton, or crewel,§ fio : mah: | 
and the point russe stitches are done in blue.} |¥ 
The raised spots are done in white cotton. After} [Uy Up w y p yp Dy 
the embroidered piece is done, it is sewed upon ; 
a cork sole, being previously lined with some of 


2 aie i ; ie em 


the linen cloth. Finish the edge of the slipper} fi@y@py i ew \ hs ri 
with a ruching of red worsted braid, and add a; BXV2xieaigies le pes BEL ran 3 
: 2 hie Z| eh ai Alling ZI ele ary AGie nse ibe 


bow made of loops of the same braid. Trimmed} fue : 
with ribbon, and worsted, on cloth or ticking, this : AY WA 4 y on v 4 / / y ‘ 
would be a beautiful design also for a bed-room ue = , 


toilet slipper. 
Vou. LXXIII.—80. 
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DRAPERY FOR WINDOW SEAT. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





df 
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In country houses there are often windows 
with deep ledges, and since dados have reappeared 
round our rooms, it has become fashionable to 
ornament “these ledges with drapery. Our pat- 
tern is deep crimson plush, and both border and 
valances are worked, a detail of the stitches being 
given, full working size, in next column. It-will 
be seen that coarse canvas is tacked over the plush, 
and the stitches are worked on that, the threads 
of the canvas being ultimately pulled away with 
tweezers. Black wool is used for the cross 
stitches, pale crimson for the points lancés, and 
orange filoselle for the outlines and cross. One 
lambrequin is turned up to show how a pocket 
can be made in the valance for containing working 
implements. The colors used in the embroidery 
are repeated in the tassels and fringe. 

(488) 


























DESIGNS FOR NARROW BORDERS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 4. Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 

Narrow borders or bands admit of endless 
combinations, which ought to be different in 
character on light-colored and on dark grounds. il 
Figs. 1, 2, and 3 represent examples of borders } ull i 3) . Ne 


ing. 





for light-colored material. The straight lines are ; Tu 7 
best done in chain, stem, or cordonnet stitch; 3 
and the ornament between them with cross stitch } 
in Fig. 1, with satin stitch in Fig. 2, and with 


OV 
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HM 
lattice stitch in Fig. 8. The borders or bands =, CAS) 
ih 


shown in Figs. 4, 5, and 6 are more suitable for 
dark materiais, and represent the element of re- x 
peat patterns, which is further developed in Fig. 7. 
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Fig. 7. 
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MARKING. 





NAME FOR 








Fig. 7 may be executed in chain stitch or braid- 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“Prine AND Poverty GoetH ToceTHER.”—It is an old 
saying, and just as true as it is old, that you never saw a 
poor person that was not proud. Of course, there is a vast 
difference in pride. Some ladies will not go out, unless they 
can dress as well as Mrs. Flint, who is worth her millions. 
They will start for church, at the same time she does, and 
keep close in the rear, taking note of every article of dress 
the fortunate lady has on. If she has plaitings, instead of 
rufflings, on her dress, they will feel miserable, and long for 
the morrow to come, so they can take off those horrid ruffles, 
and put instead beautiful plaitings. Then when they get 
seated in the church, they will look over the congregation, 
to note if any one has richer looking hats than themselves. 

Even when they bow their heads in prayer, their eyes will 
wander around, to see if there is anything new in the way 
of over-skirts and basques. And if there.is, they will begin 
to puzzle their brains about a way to cut theirs over in the 
new style; then they fall to calculating the cost of that 
lovely ball fringe. They do not hear the “ Amen,” but are 
brought to their senses by the voice of the choir. And 
when they go home, they tell their husbands that such and 
such things they must and will have! They will show Mrs. 
Flint and Miss Dupoy, they say, that they are just as good, 
even if some people do dress so gay, and hold their heads so 
high. 

On the other hand, there are poor people, that are too 
proud to dress well. Their pride takes a different direction. 
If a well-dressed person was to ask one of these for a drink 
of cold water, they would be too proud to give it to them. 
They would say, “ There is the water, wait on yourself, I’m 
no one’s slave.” Or, “Who was your waiter, last year?” 
There are still other poor people, whose only fault is that 
they are poor. Their poverty is a source of annoyance to 
them; it keeps them from doing many kind deeds; they 
are willing, but are afraid to offer their services, for fear 
they will be considered forward. They will not call on any 
neighbors, higher in station, lest they should be considered 
omt.of place. They will not speak to any one in first-class 
society, unless spoken to first. This is the class we call sen- 
sitive proud. But if you once do break through the ice, 
you will find these people the best friefids. 


Gorn 18 AGAIN fashionable, as trimming, both on dresses 
and on bonnets. It is haudsome when used with taste and 
extreme moderation, but it is vulgar when lavished, and 
when. the surroundings are not in harmony with it. Gold 
fringes, aiguillettes and braid, feathers tipped with gold and 
gold leaves, are charming on a rich evening-~lress, to be 
worn in a large, magnificent ball-room; but on ordinary 
oecasions the abuse of gold as trimming is pretentious and 
ridiculous. 

“Furr, Hts Promises.”—Says the Newbury (S. C.) Her- 
* ald: “The last number of ‘ Peterson’ is a thing of beauty, 
and we do not see how it can well be made better; yet the 
publisher promises to make it more acceptable to its hosts 
of tair readers ; and we do not doubt he will fulfil his prom- 
ises to the letter, having never yet failed.” 

Wuen ill reports are spread of yau, live so that nobody 
may ear them. 
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i To Make CnuowperR.—We have been asked for a good 
$ receipt for making chowder. There are several, in some cf 
which the fish is cat-fish, with pork; and others cod and 
bass, with pork. We give one of the latter, though any fish 
may be substituted, if cod or bass cannot be had. Take and 
slice six large onions, and fry them in the gravy of fried salt 
pork. Cut five pounds of bass or cod into strips three inches 
long and one inch thick, and line the bottom of a pot with 
them. Scatter a few slices of onions on them, and a little 
salt, half a dozen whole black peppers, a clove or two, a 
pinch of thyme and one of parsley, a tablespoonful of toma- 
toes or mushroom catsup, and six oysters; then comes a 
layer of oyster crackers, well soaked in milk and buttered 
thickly. Another layer of fish, onions, seasoning, and crack- 
ers and so on until all are used up. Cover with water, boil 
slowly for an hour, and pour out. Serve with capers, and 
sliced lemon. A cup of oyster-liquor added to the chowder 
while boiling improves it. 
Some Hanpsomr-LooKINe drawing-room ornaments can 
; be made to hold ferns. They are ordinary wooden buckets 
covered with large and small fir cones, and then gilded, 
( or painted red. The ferns are large plants taken from the 
: hedges, and surrounded with moss; a row of cones stand up 
$ round the top of the bucket and form an edge; a hole is cut 
in the bottom for the welfare of the ferns, and the whole 
taken out of the room now and then and well watered. The 
ferns thrive capitally. Circular mats of oilskin floorcloth 
should be under each bucket to protect the carpet. 

Our BEAvTIFUL ENGRAVINGS extort, from the newspaper 
press, the verdict of surpassing all others. The truth is no 
other periodical gives steel engravings any longer, or steel 
engravings, at least, of any cost or merit. The Arkansas 
Traveller says of a recent number that it is like a collection 
of rare paintings; and adds, which all our old subscribers 
know to be true, that our stories are far above those of other 
ladies’ books, 
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ALPHABET FoR MArKING.—In the first of the number, we 
give an alphabet for marking, and also the numerals. This 
alphabet may be worked in gold and silver thread, or in 
silver or ingrain cotton of two colors, The gold part of the 
design may be in satin stitch in red ingrain cotton, and the 
$ cording stitch may be in white or black cotton. 

Porrery AND PoRcELAIN, which are now all the rage, 
{ were described and illustrated, in an article in this maga- 
; zine, as far back as 1860. That was nearly twenty years 


; ago, and quite ten years before “ceramics” became the 
} fushion. We recall this fact to show, that, in ali things, 
“ Peterson ” is ahead. 

“Gets Betren Every Year.”—The Rock Island (IIl.) 
$ Union says of this magazine that, “it gets better every year, 
} always keeping pace with the times. The list of subscribers 
$ isimmense. It prints more copies than all the other ladies’ 
’ books combined.” 
¢ New Saves of mastic, or putty, are becoming fashionable ; 
$ clusters of narrow loops, lined with a bright and contrasting 
$ color, are favorite trimmings; embroidery or brocade will 
$ continue to play a prominent part on mantles and dresses. 
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A Goop Tre To Susscrise.—A new volume begins with § the writer, without feeling, that, in fighting for England, »n 
the next number, affording a good chance to subscribe, } the Spanish Main, one was fighting for God and civilization, 
especially to those who do not wish back numbers. The 3 and against the powers of despotism and darkness, This 
universal testimony of the newspapers, is that no other } edifion is a very handsome one. 
magazine of its kind gives so much, for so little money, as Seola. 1 vol., 12mo. Boston: Lee & Sheppard.—This mp- 
“Peterson.” We charge but two dollars, when others, not so } pears, at first, quite a mysterious boos. Its incidents begin 
good, charge three, or more. with the asserted discovery, i. 2% ancient tomb in Syria, of 

To clubs our prices are even more tempting. Thus, at | a manuscript, which, on being deciphered, bears the title, 

4 
§ 














$1.70 each, we send four copies for one year, and an extra { “The Journal of Seola, wife of the Patriarch Japhet.” Then 
copy as premium, to the person getting up the club; or five } we have the journal itself. This professes to give an account 
copies, at $1.70 each, and both an extra copy of the maga- { of the Deluge. The book, of course, is all fiction. The 
zine, and a copy of the “ Angels of Christmas,” as premiums; $ story, nevertheless, is well told, and will be perused with 
all postage free. Or five copies, at $1.60 each, and an extra ; interest. The author, in an Appendix, calls it, frankly,a 
copy a8 premium for getting up the club: or six copies, at ; fantasy, and says it was revealed to him, while listening to 
$1.60 each, and both an extra copy of the magazine, and a 
copy of the “ Angels of Christmas,” as premiums: all postage 
free. Or seven copies, at $1.50 each, and an extra copy as 
prentium, for getting up the club: or eight copies, at $1.50 
each, and both an extra copy of the magazine, and a copy 
$ 


the performance of an extraordinary musical composition. 
He adds, that he does not claim that the work is cither 
history, or theology, but only that the theory, on which it 
is founded, is in strict accordance with the sacred writings 
of the Hebrews, and of other ancient nations. 

Joseph Balsamo. By Alexandre Dumas, New edition. 1 pL, 
8vo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—We have here 
a new edition of a historical novel, which we noticed fayer- 
ably only a month or twoago, All the Paris world is now 
wild over a play, under this name, which the younger 
Dumas has dramatised from the present fiction. The success 
of the play has been something extraordinary, even for the 
French capital, and the consequence has been that a frésh 
demand has sprung up, there and here, for the novel fram 
which the play has been taken. As we said, in our recent 
notice, we consider “Joseph Balsamo” one of the master- 
pieces of Dumas, which everybody ought to read, who has 
not already read it; and we may add, that we find it, ona 
reperusal, even more interesting, historically, than at first, 
and as a story, quite as absorbing as ever. 

woe The Rival Belles; or, Life in Washington. By J. G. Jomes, 

To Cut Dresses from our patterns, lay the Supplement { 1 yol., 12mo, Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—An- 
flat on a table: then lay over it a sheet of paper, thin, like § other volume of that cheap and popular “Dollar Series,” 
that of the Supplement, through which the lines will show; } which, take it all in all, gives more for the money than any 
then trace one of the parts of the dress, on this paper; after- § other, “The Rival Belles” is a new edition of a novel, 
wards cut the pattern out. Repeat this, with every part of { which, several years ago, won great and deserved popularity. 
the dress, until you have all the pieces. From these pieces ; Mr, Jones, at one time, was a favorite author with 4 very 
cut the dress, As we give two patterns, this month, and the } Jarge audience. His “ Wild Western Scenes,” particularly, 
lines cross each other frequently, these directions may not be } was a work of much originality. In the present story, he 
out of place, though the process would suggest itself to most } depicts society, as it existed in Washington, before the war, 
persons, If thin paper cannot be had, use thick; but, in this § so that, considering the changes that have taken place there, 
case, lay the Supplement on top, and prick holes, with a pin, § the book has more than the mere passing value of a success- 
about an inch apart, to trace the pattern. Instead of a pin, ; ful novel. The volume is handsomely-bound. 
some persons use a tracing wheel, which saves time. Viva. A Novel. By Mrs. Forrester. 1 vol., 12mo, .Phila- 

CR Set ee Le 5 UE eae Be Reading (Pa.) delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—The author of this new 
Independent only echoes the universal testimony, when it novel is favorably known for her “ Dolores,” “ Diana Carew,” 
says: “The Supplement, in ‘Peterson,’ containing the full- “ Mignon,” etc., etc., all novels of more than ordinary merit. 
sized pattern, is alone worth half the price asked for the { Th¢ Present story is half novel, half romance, and the scene 
Magazine.” is laid partly in England, and partly in France. In general 

character it is more like “ Ouida’s” fictions than the earlier 
ones of Mrs. Forrester. The volume appears in that neat 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. style which distinguishes the publications of this house. 

Westward Ho. Ninth Edition. By Charles Kingsley. 1 vol., The Historical Student's Manual. By Alfred Waites. 1 vol. 
12mo. New York: Macmillan & Co.—We have here the ninth §$ small 4to. Boston: Lee 4 Sheppard.—The aim of this little 
edition of what has proved, on the whole, the most popular ? manual is to show, at a glance, the duration of the reigns of 
of the late Canon Kingsley’s works. “Westward Ho” § all the English sovereigns, and that of their cotemporaries 
has reached its ninth edition, while “Hypatia,” and even ? in Paris, at Rome, in Germany, and elsewhere, from the 
“ Alton Locke” have only reached their eighth. There are, ; time of William the Conqueror to the present day. The 
however, good and sufficient reasons for this. The novel is } work will be found a great assistance to students, who will 
more truly representative of the author than any he ever } be able, with its aid, to memorize dates, reigns, etc., very 
wrote, more intensely infused with his remarkable and com- } much easier than by any other method, 
manding personality. If Kingsley had lived in the six- Seed-Time and Harvest ; or, During Our Apprenticeship. A 
teenth century, he would have been an Amayas Leigh } romance from the Platt-Deutsch of Fritz Reuter. 1 vol., 8vo, 
himself. The heroic element entered largely into his { Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 4 Oo.—A new edition of one 
character. He was, first of all, a christian, and a clergy- } of the best stories of Reuter, quite the most popular contem- 
man; but he had also something of the Homeric mould, was { porary romance writer, perhaps, of his nation. Whatever 
a born Agamemnon, king of men. One cannot read “ West- } Reuter writes is fresh, true to nature, simple, and at times 
ward Ho” without kindling with the same enthusiasm as ‘ pathetic, and always more or less humorous, 


the *' Angels of Christmas,” as premiums: all postage free. 
Or ¥ e will send, instead of the “ Angels of Christmas,” any 
othe¢ of our premium plates, if preferred, 

We can still supply back numbers from January inclusive, 
to all who wish to begin with the January, instead of the 
July number. Additions to clubs, already sent in, may be 
mad, at any time during the year, at the price paid by the 
rest of the club, When enough additional subscribers are 
sent, to make up a second club, the person sending them 
will become entitled to a second premium, or premiums. 
Always notify us, however, when such a second club is com- 
pleted. Also, when you remit, say whether the club, or 
what part of it, wishes to begin with January, and what 
with July. Single subscribers, at $2.00, may begin with any 
number, But see the Prospectus. 
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ARM-CHAIR. 2 frequently found perfect relief. Like its near relative, 
“4 Great Favorrre.”—The Cooticook (P. Q.) Observer } Celery, it no doubt is a healthy edible green. Old nurses in 
says: “For the best of the ladies’ magazines, we would } > the country, as well as our aged mothers, who have seen 
recommend Peterson’s. Full as it is with the latest fashions, } much sickness in their households, and had considerable 
receipts, and many valuable hints for the household, and ; } experience with our simple herbs, praise the virtues of 
giving away each month a complete dress pattern, these “parsley root tea” in urinary troubles of children or adults, 
departments alone are more than worth the subscription } 2d communities are not unfrequently searched, in season 
price, and with the reading matter in each number of the } 20d out of season, for the fresh roots of this plant. 
highest order of merit, it is no wonder that itis a great} .—Aprum GRraveoLens, strong-scented apium, or Celery. 
favorite with the gentler sex.” The Lake City (Mich.) Jour- } This is a biennial smooth plant, with a stem two to three 
nal: “ That world-renowned periodical, Peterson’s Magazine, > feet high, branching. Radical leaves on stout channeled 
has put in its appearance on our table. It is the best and petioles, six to twelve inches or more in length; umbels 
cheapest of the lady’s books published.” terminal and axillary. Such are tbe brief botanical charac- 
Pacing teristics of this every-where prized vegetable or favorite 
salad. The petioles, or leaf-stalks, require blanching by 
being covered with dirt, in order to make them succulent 
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Sick on WELL, most people relish a cup of Cocoa, or Broma. 


Nervous people, invalids, and those of bilious temperament 


while a leading physician of many years’ practice in lung ‘ 
diseases writes: “As an article of diet, Chocolate is par- > 
ticularly serviceable. Having examined several specimens 
of Chocolate, I find that Baker’s may be conscientiously 
recommended to invalids.” Walter Baker & Co’s Cocoa 
preparations are strictly pure, have stood the test of a 
hundred years, and received the highest premiums where- 
ever exhibited, and are sold everywhere. 


ui ines ‘beverages ‘the vate MieeDtlitel this teh oF cllltee 3 and tender. No dinner-table, anniversary, or public festival 
ave 2 


is considered perfect without this esculent. But it may not 
be generally known that the celery possesses quite active 
nervine properties, and is consequently a most appropriate 
article of diet for very many weakly and nervous people. In 
fact, those of a nervous temperament cannot indulge in this 
vegetable too freely. 
ITI.—AsPaRaGus OFFICINALIS, corruptly called by illit: rate 
people, “sparrow-grass,” and by truckers and market men 
simply “grass,” is a cultivated garden plant, with sm oth 
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stem, three to six feet high, branching; leaves deep green, 

CATARRH AND Dr. T. P. Curips.—It is now nearly eight } 3 bristle-like and flexible; berries globose, red when mature; 
years since Dr. Childs first made public his Catarrh Cure. It ) flowers axillary, pale greenish-yellow. Doubtless there are 
was in asmall modest announcement to the effect that Catarrh } many citizens, who have long enjoyed in the vernal season 


was « curable disease. Dr. T. P. Childs gives a very strong } 
description of the disease. The number and character of the 3 
> prised, perhaps, if they saw the bed, in the fall of the year, 


certificates, as well as the favorable notices from well-known 
publishers, who have carefully examined the subject, must 
dispel every doubt in regard to the reliability of Mr. Childs. 


ADVFRTISEMENTS inserted in this magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson” has had, for twenty years, an average 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village and cross-roads, ; 
and is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Pererson’s MaGazine, Philadelphia. 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
[Mepicat Borany—Or THE GARDEN, FIELD AND FoREST.] 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No. VI.—Garpen PLANTs. 


I—Artum PetrosELinum, from Apon, water, and petra, ? 
rock, and Silenum, its native country, or Petroselinum Sativum, ; 


gartien parsley. 

This plant has an annular, round, furrowed-jointed stem, 
two to four feet high, branched and streaked with green 
andl yellow ; leaves shining green, lower ones much dissected ; 
flowers greenish white ; root, spindle-shaped, and well known 


ta every farmer’s wife, kitchen maid, or cook. It is a native ? 


~ 


we 


the young turions of this plant (as they afford a very favorite 
dish), who have never seen it growing, and would be sur- 


covered with the rank green bushy stems, from which they 
derived so much pleasure in the early spring from similar 
shoots, cut as they appear above the ground. Like the tomato 
to a novice, asparagus is not generally relished at first taste, 
but the writer would advise all to partake of it freely in its 
season, for its searching detergent effects upon the system, 


2 carrying off, through its operation upon the kidneys, the 


; long pent-up vitiated secretions incident to a long winter of 


2 confinement or inaction. It is a well-known fact that all 


medicinal agents, which exert a positive effect upon the 
skin, bowels, or urinary organs, throw off or carry out of 
the system effete matter, or worn out material, thus freeing 
the body of a useless and more or less poisonous load. The 
writer has known it to have assisted much in the redu*tion 
of general dropsy, not dependent upon organic mischief. 

The old time custom of decorating house walls and ce} ings 
with this green bushy plant, to afford a roost for flies, ax well 
as that of covering the hoyse’s neck and flanks, prepay.tory 
to a market trip, a visit to a friend, or “ going to meet ‘ng,” 
has almost disappeared under modern improvemeu 8 or 
screens, nets, etc., etc. 





THE PARLOR. 


How to Keep Gotp Fisu.—The glasses or globes should 
be moderately large, with wide mouths, and three-fourths 


of Sardinia, and other parts of Southern Europe, but is } filled with water. For two fish the globe should be, at least 


cultivated generally in our gardens, Its odor and mainly ? 


a foot in diameter; and for three or four fish, sixteen inches. 








its spicy taste, as well as its use in seasoning, are owing to a } They should be kept in a cool place—never exposed to a 
volatile oil which the plant contains. The fresh, delicate ? burning sun or the heat of a fire. Too many should never 
tops are used in culinary dishes, soups, etc., and give them a } be crowded into one glass. A few branches of box should be 
pleasant and agreeable flavor and taste. The roots, in strong } kept in the globe for them to rub against, which should be 
infusion, are alone used in medicine, and have been highly } changed once a week. Many persons fancy that gold and 
recommended by Professor Chapman and others, in kidney 3 silver fish need no food. It is true that they will subsist for 
and dropsical affections, especially to assist more active } a long time with nothing but water when it is pure and 
remedies. The juice of the fresh herb, as well as the seeds, 3 frequently changed. They are best pleased with such jejune 
have been used as a substitute for quinine in fever and ague; } diet as bread or biscuit; but these should be given sparingly, 
and in cases of amenorrhea and dysmenorrhea, women have } lest, turning sour, they corrupt the water. They will also 
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feed on the aquatic plant called lemna, or duckweed, and 
also on small fry. Hawkins, the editor of ‘Walton’ says 
that fine gravel should be strewed at the bottom of the vessel 
that contains the fish; and he directs them to be fed on 
bread and gentles, and to have their water frequently 
ehanged. 

You can easily tell when a fish is falling off in his health 
by observing him frequently coming up to the surface of the 
water for air. This shows he has not sufficient power in his 
gills to extract the air from the water. He also looks dull, 
and his motions are languid ; a hazy or cobwebby appearance 
likewise seems to envelop his body, and perhaps some of the 
scales will drop off. When a fish goes into this unhealthy 
state, he should be immediately removed from the others, 
who should have fresh water given them several days in 
succession. The best remedy for diseased fish is to put them 
into a pond for a few weeks; and it is especially necessary 
for female fish, which, if not so treated, frequently die for want 
of spawning. A fish is sometimes saved by being placed in 
a little artificial dam, made from some running stream in a 
garden, for two or three days; but their diseases are at all 
times very difficult to remedy. The best way is to prevent 
them by precautionary measures—plenty of room, and pure 
water, 





ETIQUETTE. 

Carbs, INVITATIONS, ETC., CONTINUED.—During the illness 
of an acquaintance, it is complimentary at least to send a 
card and inquire, or to call in person and leaveacard. Also 
after a birth, marriage, or death in the family of a friend or 
acquaintance, a card should be left within ten days after the 
event, if the intimacy is not sufficient to justify seeing some 
of the members of the family in person. 

After an ordinary “ At Home,” it is not necessary to leave 
cards, but after a wedding it is obligatory, as it is also after 
a dinner party, any small evening party, a lunch party ora 
ball; in fact common sense and good feeling indicates that 
if your friend has endeavored to give you pleasure, by invit- 
ing you to her house, you should acknowledge the attention 
by showing that you remembered and appreciated it. The 
“At Home” and “ Kettledrum” is considered as receiving 
only the ordinary calls of your friends, but on a set day, so 
as to be sure of seeing them, therefore a card afterwards is 
not necessary; so the etiquette of card leaving is founded, 
like nearly all the other rules of good society, on common 
sense and good feeling. 

Some ladies, whose circle of acquaintances is very large, 
or whose time is very much occupied and cannot therefore 
see their friends frequently when they call, do not wish to 
give up one day in any week for the purpose, but set aside 
one, two or more days during the winter, which is the usual 
season for formal visiting in cities. In such a case, the card 
should be engraved, thus 


Mrs. WILLIAM ASHBRIDGE, 
At Home. 
Turspay, Fepruary 8TH. 
One until five o’clock. 1102 Court Street. 


A week or ten days previous to the reception is the usual 
time for sending such cards. The “ At Home,” date, etc. may 

, be written instead of having it engraved, and looks less formal, 
“though it is more troublesome. If the lady should prefer not 
having her rooms so crowded, as but one reception would prob- 
ably cause them to be, the cards might have “Tuesdays in 
February ” substituted for “Tuesday, February 8th.” ‘To all 
“ At Homes” and “ Kettledrums” it is considered obligatory 
to invite all with whom you wish to keep up a visiting 
acquaintance, gentlemen as well as ladies. To cards of 








invitation of this kind no answer is required, as the affair is 
informal, but if the person invited does not go, it is proper 
that she should send her card on the day of the reception, 
or that in the course of a week, she should leave a card on 
the lady inviting her. Neither does an invitation to an 
evening reception require an answer, but a card should 
always be left on the hostess afterwards. 
The invitation should be printed thus: 


MRS. GEORGE BROOKS, 
At Home. 
Wepnespay Eventne, JANUARY 20th, 
No. 918 Bentley Street. 


Or, if the lady wishes the affair to appear very informal, she 
may take one of her visiting cards, and write the date of the 
reception in the corner. 

If the gathering is to be more formal, and any especial 
amusement is to be provided, the nature of the amusement 
should be written, or printed, in one corner of the card, as 
“dancing,” or “ music,” or “ tableaux,” for some do not care 
to go to dancing parties, or some to “ musicales,” etc. 

Or if there is a daughter (or daughters) to go in society, 
or if it is desired to limit the hours of the reception, the 
form may be something like the following: 


MRS. CHARLES MARTIN, 
Miss Martin, 
At Home. 
Tuurspay, DeceMBER 10th, from six until ten o’clock. 
Dancing at eight. 321 Murray Avenue, 


A card of this kind indicates that visitors may call at any 
time during the hours mentioned, or remain the whole 
evening, but frequently when “dancing” is on the card, 
the older persons, who do not care to participate in that 
amusement, retire, though it is not at all obligatory. 

If the hostess is limited for room, or wishes to know for 
how many to provide refreshments, there should be printed 
in the left hand corner of the card “R. 8. V. P.” (respondez 
sil vous plait), or “ the favor of an answer is requested.” In 
such a case the answer should be sent as soon as possible, in 
order that the hostess may substitute another guest in your 
place, should you not go, or that she may be sure how many 
persons have accepted her invitations. 

Formal invitations to large parties or balls should always 
be sent in the name of the husband as well as of the wife, as 


Mr. & Mrs. ARCHIBALD BLANCHARD 
Request the pleasure of Mr. & Mrs. Gilbert Norton’s company 
on Monday Evening, March 10th, at eight o’clock. 
Dancing. R. 8. V. P. 225 Norbury Street. 

February 28th. 


For all the above formulas, if the invitation is printed and 
not written, a blank space may be left for the name of the 
guest, and it can be written in with ink; the date may also 
be written if it is so wished. 





THE WORK-BAvw. 

To Make Bep-Socks.—A subscriber asks us how to make 
bed-socks. Take No. 12 needles. Cast on fifty-six for the 
sole of the foot, if it is a medium-sized foot. Knit fifty rows, 
increasing in the first ten rows at the beginning of every 
row, afterwards at the beginning of every alternate row. 
This slanted end is for the toe. After this, beginning at the 
toe end, knit forty little rows on the first twenty-six stitches, 
and in the first sixteen of the forty rows make one in begin- 
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ing the first, third, and each alternate row. In theseventeenth 
row, before beginning to knit the stitches, cast on thirty 
stitches; this, if long enough, should be equal to the length 
of the edge of toe knitted, not longer; knit on these and the 
other stitches six rows, then cast off the thirty stitches, and de- 
crease in commencing every alternate row at the toe for six- 
teen rows. In the seventeenth row knit from the toe, then cast 
on stitches to the same amount as those left on the other 
needle, and knit, decreasing in alternate rows at the toe end, 
for forty rows, then at the beginning of each row for ten 
rows. Cast off. Take up all the stitches cast on, then on 
the foot (the forty rows) twenty stitches, and those left on 
the needle, and knit sixty plain rows, then thirty rows of 
one purl stitch, one plain stitch. Cast off very loosely, sew 
up the leg and sole as far as the decreasings for the toe, sew 
in the long piece to each side of the toe, gathering in the top 
@ very little to make a good corner and square toe, 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Bap-Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
MEATS. 

To Boil a Leg of Lamb.—Wash and trim the leg nicely, 
have ready water that hus boiled and been skimmed—soft 
water is the best; put in the leg, when the water is nearly 
or quite boiling hot, and remove the scum as fast as it rises; 
when it has boiled five minutes, throw in the pot sufficient 
salt to give the water a saline taste, and boil the water 
briskly until the scum all is removed, then simmer until 
tender; the water should be kept to nearly boiling heat, and 
the pot tightly covered all the time. If the amount of water 
decreases, fill the pot with hot water from the tea-kettle; 
serve with nice drawn butter, flavored with celery, parsley, 
lemon juice, or mint if preferred. 

Forcemeat for Various Kinds of Fish—Mix together the 
following ingredients carefully, mincing them finely: One 
ounce fresh butter, one ounce suet, one ounce fat bacon, one 
small teaspoonful of minced savory herbs, including parsley, 
& little onion, if liked, salt, nutmeg, and cayenne to taste, 
and four ounces of bread-crumbs. Beat up an egg and 
moisten with it, and work the whole very smoothly together. 
Oysters or anchovies may be added, and will be found a great 
improvement. 

Stewed Steak.—Place one pound of beefsteak in a round tin 
pan, with two tablespoonfuls of water, a chopped shalot, and 
two finely crumbled sage leaves, no pepper or salt; cover 
tightly with a plate, and cook in a moderate oven for two, 
or even three hours. Serve in its own gravy. 

Mint Sauce.—Chop as finely as possible a quantity of mint 
leaves, previously washed. Add to them sufficient white 
wine vinegar and water in equal parts to float them, anda 
small quantity of powdered sugar. Let the sauce stand for 
an hour before serving. 

Roast Leg of Lamb.—Let the fire be moderate, and roast 
the joint slowly, basting it frequently till done, when it 
should be sprinkled with salt, and the gravy freed from all 


fat before serving. 
MADE DISHES, ETC. 


Puddings without Eggs.—Rice, large pearl sago, and tapioca, 
are best when made without eggs. Sprinkle a little of any 
one of the above at the bottom of a pudding-dish; add a 
little sugar, and fill up with milk; stir well before placing 
in the oven, To the sago add a small piece of cinnamon, 
broken up. The rice must bake quite four hours, the sago 
and tapioca about three. Skim milk will do, if you cannot 
spare new milk. 





Raspberry Cream Tart—This is a delicious summer digh, 
and is prepared as follows: Roll out some thin puff-paste, 
and lay it in a patty-pan; put in some raspberries, and strew 
over them some very finely-pounded sugar. Put on the 
covering paste, and bake the tart. Cut it open, and put in 
half a pint of cream, the yolks of two or three eggs, well 
beaten, and a little sugar. Let it stand till cold before it is 
sent to table. 

Potatoe Croquettes.—Take six boiled potatoes, pass them 
through a seive; add to them three tablespoonfuls of ham 
grated or minced finely, a little grated nutmeg, pepper, and 
salt to taste, and some chopped parsley; work into this 
mixture the yolks of three or four eggs, then fashion it into 
the shape of balls, roll them in bread-crumbs, and fry in hot 
lard, and serve with fried parsley. 

Tomatoes au Gratin —@ut half a dozen tomatoes in halves, 
remove the pips, and fill the inside with a mixture of bread- 
crumbs, pepper, and salt in due proportions; place a small 
piece of butter on each half tomato, and lay them then close 
together in a well buttered tin. Bake in a slow oven about 
half an hour and serve. They may be eaten hot or cold. 


Peas Steamed.—Put the peas in a tin pail, or some other 
article with a tight cover, without water. To every quart, 
put a piece of butter as large as a small walnut; set it in 
boiling water until the peas are cooked tender. This is said 
to be better than any other mode, as they retain their whole 
flavor. 

Baked Lemon Pudding.—Beat the yolks of four eggs to a 
froth, mix with them four ounces pounded sugar, and one- 
quarter pound warmed butter, stir well, and add grated rind 
and juice of one lemon; line a dish with puff-paste, put in the 
mixture, and bake forty minutes. 

Tomato Sauce in the French Manner.—Simmer the fruit with 
a Itttle broth, salt, and pepper, until it forms a pulp. If too 
thin, reduce it by boiling. A minute or two before serving, 
add a little flour and a bit of butter, and give it one boil. 

Nursery Pudding.—Pour a pint of scalding milk upon six 
ounces bread-crumbs; beat with four eggs a little sugar and 
grated nutmeg. Pour into a buttered mould, and steam for 
three-quarters of an hour. 


CAKES, 


Griddle Cakes.—Take one cup full of fine wheat flour, two 
of corn meal, and a teaspoonful of salt. Mix them up with 
hot water (not scalding), and beat till quite smooth, then 
add a little yeast. Cover it over, and leave it all night ina 
warm place. In the morning, when it has risen, stir it down 
again, and if too thick add a little lukewarm water. Rub 
the griddle all over with lard, and drop the cakes on in large 
spoonfuls. About five may be done at once. Turn them, 
and do them on the other side; they should be a little 
brown. Serve them as fast as they are ready. They may 
be made at once by using cold buttermilk instead of the 
water, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar being mixed with 
fhe flour, and half a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in the 
buttermilk instead of using yeast. 

Corn Cake.—Put a piece of butter the size of an egg in a 
pint of milk, with a tablespoonful of brown sugar, and half 
a teaspoonful of salt; set on the fire till it boils, and mix 
with it as much yellow Indian meal as it will take up, half 
a teaspoonful of cream of tartar having been first mixed 
with part of the meal. Let it cool a little (or it may be 
mixed the night before), then add three eggs well beaten; 
mix well together, and stir in, the last thing, a quarter of a 
teaspoonful of carbonate of soda dissolved in milk. Putin 
a buttered tin, only half full, as it will rise a great deal, and 
bake for twenty minutes in a quick oven. 


Bury Simnel Cakes.—One pound butter, worked into a 
cream, with four eggs, one pound moist sugar, one and one- 
half pounds currants, one pound sultana raisins, two pounds 
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flour, two small teaspoonfuls of sal-volatile, one teaspoonful § of honey. Add to this as much fine oatmeal or almond 
of ground ci , one ti ful of grated ginger, two ¢ paste as will make the whole into a paste, and apply this 


teaspoonfuls of mixed spice, two ounces candied lemon, and 
two ounces of citron cut fine. Mix all together, and roll it 
about one inch thick, and the size,and shape of a dinner 
plate. Bake in a moderate oven, about half an hour, or 
more perhaps. When done, glaze it over with the yolk of 
an egg, and sift sugar over it. 

Soda Scones.—Take two pounds flour, one-quarter ounce bi- 
carbonate of soda, one-quarter ounce tartaric acid, one ounce 
butter or lard, one-half ounce sugar, and one-half ounce 
salt. Rub the flour into the other ingredients, add sufficient 
buttermilk or sour milk (about one pint) to make it of the 
consistency of light dough, and roll it out to the thickness 
of half an inch, shape into any form you like, and bake 
about one-quarter of an hour in a quick oven, turning them 
in order to brown both sides. 

An Ordinary Light Cake-—Mix one-half pound currants, 
some nutmeg, and one ounce sugar, in one pound flour; a 
little salt; stir one-quarter pound butter into a quarter of a 
pint of milk over the fire till the butter is melted; strain to 
it a quarter of a pint of ale-yeast, two eggs, only one white; 
stir all together with a stick ; set it before the fire to rise in 
the~pan it is to be baked in, The oven must be as hot as 
for Lread. 

Butiermilk Cakes.—One quart of flour, one teaspoon of soda, 
one of salt, one tablespoon of butter, or lard. Mix with 
buttermilk to a soft dough; work it until the dough is 
smooth; roll them out about an inch thick; cut out with 
the top of the dredging box; prick with a fork, and bake 
them in a quick oven. 

MISCELLANFOUS TABLE RECIPES. 


Sauce for Boiled Chickens.—Take the legs and necks, with 
asmall bit of the scrag of veal or mutton; put them intoa 
sauce-pan with two blades of mace, a few white peppercorns, 
an anchovy, a head of celery sliced, a bunch of sweet herbs, 
and a small bit of lemon-peel; boil these in a quart of water 
to half a pint; strain and thicken it with one-quarter pound 
butter and some flour; boil it five minutes, then put in two 
spoonfuls of mushrooms, and having beaten up the yolks of 
two eggs with a tea-cup of cream, put it into your sauce, 
and keep shaking it one way over the fire till it is near 
boiling; then put it into a sauce-tureen. 

Economical Gravy for Poultry.—Wash the feet nicely, and 
cut them and the neck small; simmer them with a little 
bread browned, a slice of onion, a bit of parsley and thyme, 
some pepper and salt, and the liver and gizzard, in a quarter 
of a pint of water, till half wasted; take out the liver, 
bruise it, and strain the liquor to it; then thicken it with 
flour and butter, and add a teaspoonful of mushroom ketchup, 
and it will be very good. 

To Cure One Beef Tongue-——Take two tablespoonfuls of 
salt, two of brown sugar, one of saltpetre. Rub the tongue 
with the mixture daily for one week. Then add two more 
spoonfuls of salt, and rub for another week, The tongue is 
then ready for smoking or drying. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Remedy for Damp.—For damp closets and cupboards, which 
generate mildew, a trayful of quick lime will be found to 
absorb the moisture and render the air pure; but, of course, 
it is necessary to renew the lime from time to time as it 
becomes fully slaked. This remedy will be found useful in 
safes and strong rooms, the damp air of which acts fre- 
quently most injuriously on the valuable deeds and docu- 
ments which they contain. 

Chapped Hands.—Mix quarter pound unsalted hog’s lard 
which should be washed first in hot water, and then in rose- 
water, with the yolk of a new-laid egg and a large spoonful 








after washing the hands. 

Paint should be more often swept than scrubbed, for too 
frequent scrubbing causes it to decay. Use as little soap as 
possible, and wash it off with plenty of clean water, to pre- 
vent discoloration. 

To Restore Color to Articles of Dress, etc-—When acid has 
been dropped on any article of clothing, apply liquid ammo- 
nia to kill the acid; then apply chloroform to restore the 
color. 
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Fig. 1—Watxrnc-Dress or Pixx axp Wate SrriPep 
Batiste, worn over a plain pink batiste skirt; the upper- 
skirt is long in front and gathered tight back, and has one 
breadth at the back which falls in loop shape. It is trimmed 
with a ball fringe of cotton. The plain basque waist is cut 
in the new style, that is, with only the back form and side 
forms, and not with the five seams so long worn and which 
are so much more becoming to stout persons ; the sleeves are 
finished with ruffles of the pink batiste, and a collar of the 
same is on the body. White straw bonnet with the crown 
covered with white gauze, and trimmed with pink ribbon and 
half wreath of rose-buds, 

Fig. 1.—CarriaGe-Dress or Bfae-Cotorep Srripep 
Buntina, worn over a silesia skirt of the same color; the 
bottom of the skirt is cut out in “ turrets,” underneath which 
is a deep plaiting of silk of the color of the dress; the close- 
fitting basque, which is cut out square in the front of the 
neck, is filled in then with a plaiting of the silk; a simulat- 
ed basque of the silk also comes below the striped bunting 
of the real basque; a bias band of the silk reaches from the 
hip on the right side, to the bottom of the skirt on the left 
side, and is studded with bows of bége-colored satin ribbon, 
faced with orange color; the sleeves and collar are trimmed 
with orange-colored ribbon. Bonnet of soft bége-colored 
chip, trimmed with gray feathers and orange-colored ribbon. 

Fig. 111.—-CarrisGe-Dress oF Primrose-Cotorep SILK, 
with A Biack Lace Over-Dress; the bottom of the silk 
skirt is trimmed with knife-plaitings; the lace dress is 
trimmed with galloon, black lace, and black satin ribbon. 
Black chip bonnet trimmed with bunches of primroses. 

Fig. rv.—Watkina-Dress or Gray StripeD GRENADINE, 
worn over a silesia skirt of the same color; the bottom of the 
under-skirt is trimmed with bias ruffles of the grenadine; 
the front of the dress, and the revers at the side, and the 
sleeves are trimmed with a silk lace; the deep basque is 
quite plain, and cut open but slightly in front. Bonnet of 
giay chip trimmed with blue satin ribbon and flowers, 

Fic. v.—Hovse-Dress oF Waite Fiaurep Founarp, worn 
over a lemon-colored skirt, which is plain at the back, but is 
trimmed with three ruffles in front; the white dress is 
fastened diagonally with pearl buttons; a fichu of the foul- 
ard trimmed with a knife-plaiting of crépe lisse is fastened in 
front by a bow of black velvet; black velvet bows also 
ornament the front. 

Fias. vi. & vi.—Back Aanp Front or In-Door Jacket 
or Wut Crips pe CudNE AND Pink Fovu.arp; the jacket 
is half fitting. The centre of the back terminates in a point, 
and is ornamented with three rows of deep white lace, 
separated with a narrow crossband, The long side pieces 
form pockets, trimmed with lace and bows. The front has a 
pink foulard waistcoat, plaited horizontally, and there is a 
row of white lace at each side. Two rows of white lace aro 
added on the basques, and headed with a wide pink faille 
crossband. The sleeves terminate with lace and a deep 
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revers, fastened down with a large pink bow; a similar bow 
fastens the jacket at the throat. 

Fias, Vill. & 1X.—Front anp Back or Louis xv. Morn- 
ING-JACKET, which is made of gray crépe de chéne lined with 
blue-colored foulard. In front there is a large simulated waist 
of blue silk, plaited slantwise, and fastened with a ruffle of 
Mechlin lace. A plaiting of blue silk, with a double heading 
and a row of white lace, borders the waistcoat, and trims the 
entire jacket. The pockets and cuffs terminate with bows. 

Fies. x. & X1.—DINNER-DRESS FOR THE CoUNTRY OF DELI- 
cate Burr Lawn; the front of the skirt is laid in deep 
plaits; the back has one long plain width, which is plaited 
lengthwise, and forms a train, and the whole is trimmed 
with knife-plaitings of lawn; blouse basque waist with a 
cape, which is also trimmed with narrow knife-plaitings; 
sash of rather narrow satin ribbon tied in long ends and 
loops at the side. ® 

Figs. x11. & X111.—AFTERNOON-DRESS FOR THE COUNTRY OF 
EITHER Srairep Batistr, Fine Woo1, on Monarr. The 
ekirt is bordered with two flounces, each one with a heading 
taken on the cross; long Princess tunic edged with a flounce 
matching those on the skirt; a double plaiting is carried 
down the front and round the neck, the front being slightly 
open. The polonaise is looped up at the back ; sleeves with 
frills at the cuffs. 

GENERAL Remarks.—We give, also, a new model for the 
large collar and cuffs now so popular, the present one being 
of white linen, edged with embroidery and Torchon lace. 
Also, a hat of gray straw for a young girl; it is trimmed 
and lined with light blue, has a gray plume and brilliant 
wing on the right side. The hat of which we give the back 
and front view, is of course, of brown straw; it is trimmed 
with a loose fold of tulle at the back, which comes in front, 
and is tied under the chin in a large bow; ribbons of brown 
satin, and bunches of large cherries are on the outside, while 
a band of brown velvet and smaller fruit are in the face. 
The first bonnet of Tuscan straw, is trimmed with a ribbon 
that matches it in color, and it is entwined with fancy gauze 
of a deeper shade of gold. The bouquet is composed of 
poppies, rubber foliage, and grass. The strings are tied at 
the side under the right ear. 

The other bonnet of Tuscan straw, is trimmed with bands 
of the straw, very pale yellow plumes; pale yellow satin 
ribbon ties the bonnet under the left ear. : 

The Leghorn Hat has the brim lined with black velvet, and 
beneath it there is a cluster of yellow rosebuds. The outside 
is ornamented with pale yellow feathers, black velvet, and 
bands and loops of Leghorn straw. 

Shorter dresses for walking are decidedly gaining favor; 
they are not so tightly tied back as those heretofore worn, 
but still have the flat front, sometimes quite plain and some- 
times wrinkled. For young girls, the kilt-plaiting above 
the knee, with a plain width of the material of the dress 
twisted around the skirt above the plaiting, is very popular. 
For dinner, evening, and dressy receptions, an effort is being 
made to revive the fuller skirt at the top, allowing it to fall 
in full graceful lines, but these dresses are as yet by no 
means much worn; in fact, they have only appeared in a 
very few of the imported dresses; Worth is also endeavoring 
to revive the old pannier, but with no success, except with 
the ultra-fashionable women of Paris. For the walking- 
dresses, bodices with waistcoats are much worn, the bodice 
or basque often being cut like a man’s walking-coat at the 
back, and with this dress are also worn laced or Oxford shoes 
in the English style, either varnished, or in dull kid, or in 
colored kid to match the dress. Mantles to match the cos- 
tume, mantelets @ la vieille, and jackets of noisette or nut- 
brown cloth, the shape being either the Chasseur or the 
Incroyable, will all be worn; but from the variety of visites, 
scarves, and mantelets now in preparation, it seems probable 
that jackets will be dethroned for a time, useful as they are, 

















Nothing is ostracised by the present fashions; only certain 
garments will be in the minority instead of the majority. 

The yoke bodices gain ground slowly, and Bébé bodices 
with organ plaits are likewise to be seen in many fresh 
models at leading Louses; waistbands being added to both 
these makes. Checks, flakes, and other figured materials 
for combining with self-colored skirts are always used for 
over-dresses. The patterns are all small, some of them 
looking like colored pins on a pin-cushion, so informal in 
character that at a short dist: it is i ible to recognize 
any pattern at all. Black silk is alone uncombined, but it 
is usually ornamented profusely with jet, fringe, lace, and 
satin bows. Two materials of one shade are seen in most 
combination costumes, the contrast being given with two or 
three satin pipings and clusters of loops of oddly-blended 
colors. Embroidery either by hand, or woven in patterns 
with the material, or of beads, is used on dresses of all de- 
scriptions, from the richest silks to the simplest muslin; 
these embroideries come by the yard, and in such colors and 
materials that nearly any dress can be matched. 

The varieties of grenadines, béréges, linens and lawns are 
innumerable, as well as the combination of colors. The thin 
lawns, organdies, etc., are more looped and draped than 
heavier materials, but as we gave such full descriptions of 
the newest styles in our May number, and always give the 
newest things out in our fashion plate and wood-cut patterns, 
it leaves us nothing new to say on the subject. 

Bonnets are of the greatest variety, most of them being 
much trimmed with flowers and feathers, but the most ele- 
gant ones are, a8 @ rule, more simple, but of the very choicest 
materials. 

Now that dresses are being worn shorter on the street, 
great attention is being paid to the fit of the shoe or boot, 
and to the color of the stockings. Stockings now come in 
such a variety of colors, and in such an odd combination of 
colors, dresses can be matched ; if not, then unbleached open- 
worked stockings are worn. Stripes running around the 
foot are no longer fashionable; stockings of a solid color 
only, or those of one color embroidered in another color are 
the most popular. 

There is great diversity of opinion now about the manner 
of dressing the hair, and many French women are endeavor- 
ing to introduce a more classical style by suppressing the 
rolls, puffs, pads, and other voluminous structures, for which 
hairdressers were mainly responsible. These innovators 
simply wave or curl their natural locks, pinning them close- 
ly to the head, and ornamenting with bands of either gold 
or silver, velvet or silk, or else with strings of pearls. Cer- 
tain it is that padding has disappeared, but whether this 
close classical style will prevail is still uncertain. 








YOUNG GIRL’S FASHIONS. 


Fia. 1.—Dress or SumMER Bovrette; the bottom of the 
skirt is trimmed with a knife-plaiting of dark green silk ; 
the dress buttons on the right side, but a trimming of the 
same buttons is placed on the left side, thus forming a large 
plastron front. 

Fig. 11.—Dress oF Waite AND Dark Bive Srripep Mo- 
HAIR; the under-skirt has two bias ruffles edged with blue 
silk; the upper-skirt is simply gathered and draped at the 
back, and trimmed with a woolen fringe; the basque is 
edged with blue silk, and has cross-bands of the same in 
front studded with pearl buttons; the sleeves are of blue 
silk with cuffs of the mohair. Garden hat covered with 
thin white muslin, with a large rose at the side. 

This costume would be very pretty made of striped and 
plain percale, 
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GOSSAMER 
Waterproof Garments. 


Get the Genuine! Beware of worthless 
Imitations! Ask for the GOSSAMER 
Waterproof Garments, and see for your- 
self that our trade-mark, “Gossamer 
WATERPROOF, MANUFACTURED BY Gussa- 
MAR Russer CiotHrne Co. Boston,” is 
stamped on the loop of the garment. 
None are genuine without they are so 
stamped. Our garments never, under 
any exposure, to either cold or warm 
weather, adhere together, or grow soft 
and worthless. No lady or gentleman 
should go to the Paris Exposition without one of our Rubber 
Garments. Weigh from 12 to 16 ounces, can be éasily car- 
ried in the pocket. Send for Illustrated ular, 
OSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO. 
289 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
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Cooleys Cork Corset. _ 






‘kK Corset 


A Revorvrton rn Corsets. A few facts guaranteed to 
every purchaser of COOLEY’S CORK CORSET: It is abso- 
lutely impossible to break down this Corset, It will laundry 
beautifully. It is firm, flexible, unbreakable. It is light, 
cool, porous, and warranted to give perfect satisfaction. No 
bones to break vrannoy. Itis the perfection of comfort, and 
univers: ly recommended by the best physicians. N.B.—Do 
not fail to ask for the Serpentine Wire Corset Clasp, 


Ty Penauen and all who wrish Good Ink, 


I will send a recipe for making the very Best Ink that is 
manufactured, of either of the following colors or kinds: 
Blue, Brown, Purple, Scarlet, Yellow, Red, White, Green, 
Gold, Silver, India, Ink Powder, and Red Indelible, etc. 
Price of each 10 cents. Black Ink 25 cents. 17 different 
kinds, including Black Ink, $1. Agents make good pey 
from Ink made from these recipes. J. 8. GASKELL, Ink 
Manvuracrurer, Richmond Centre, Ashtabula Co,, Ohio. 


ERS and all interested In 
speech impediments-send for 
circulars, The A. Vocal Insti. 
tute 101 Waverly Place N. Ys 
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Wanamaer’s Grano Deror, 


Thousands of Ladies are now doing 
their Shopping without leaving home, 


EVERYTHING 5.002 itera: 


For Everybody, of either Sex or of any 
e. Write for Samples and Prices 
of what you want. They will be free- 
ly and promptly sent. 
Address, plainly, 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Grand Depot, 
Thirteenth @ Market, Philadelphia. 


—— | | 
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GanvEN ENGINE AND FIRE 
ExtincuisuEer.—Protects 
Buildings from Fire, and 
5 Trees, Vines, etc., from In- 

sects. Throws water 50 ft. 

2 x 4 Easily carried. No Dwell- 

‘ (4 P ing, Country Home or Fac- 
eS |! " tory should be without the 

ot ee TTY Fountain Pump. Send for 
large Illustrated circular. J. A. WHITMAN, Sole Proprie- 
tor and Manufacturer, Providence, R. L. 


SCARLET, “tines, Viclet, Zellow, Purple, Marcon, 
BROWN. TLeamon’s Dyes saie.se. ce 


lk, 
BLACK. ~ feathers, etc. War- 
ranted the best and cheapest a for ali family and 

GREEN, 2x: dyeing. Almost any article of clothing after 
having been used until faded or dingy can be made 

amon’s Dyes 


BLUE as good as new by being colored with Le: 


* The expense is trifling. We ally recommend the 
RE |, Black as much better than Bold by druggists, or 
any color sent by Mail for 25 cts., except black. Five for 

$1.00. Send for Book and beautiful Samples, Free. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, Burlington, V+. 


BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 
Best quality WASH BLUE, and most liberal measure. D. 
8. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 233 N. Second 8t., Philad’a. 


CTURES. 


















ECALCOMANIE I 








red 
The children perfectly delighted, and a host of 
beautifully ited Butterflies, 





Landscapes, Insects, Flies, Beetles, Spiders, 
Flowers, Cupids, Circus Riders, Chinese, Bou- 
uets, Heads, ‘omics, Portraits, Soldiers, 
Indiens, Oriental Figures. Humpty Dumpty, 
Wild Beasts, Allegorical & Theatrical Figures. 
In order to introduce ps4 goods,300 p 
including all the ab bi 





res, 
.be mailed free, with brus' 
rections for transferring, Sots. 
6 sheets Embossed or Pottery Pictures, 25G, 
Agents wan' Da our Stationer, or address 


ited. 
HENRY S. DATE, Chicago, Ill. 


IT COSTS NOTHING 


To try our Organs, as we send to any address on ten days’ 
trial, at our own expense, if unsatisfactory. Walnut Cases, 
23-5 sets of Reeds, 12 Stops. 


CE, 871.00, 
Sent direct from the Star Parlor Organ Factory, by the manu- 
facturers, ALLEGER, BOWLBY & CO., Washington, N.J. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Inserted in PETERSON’S MAGAZINE at reasonable prices. 
“ Peterson” has had, for twenty years, an average circulation, 
greater and longer continued than any inthe world. It goes 
to every county, village and cross-roads, and is therefore 
the best advertising medium in the United States. Address 


PETERSON’S MAGARIN E, 
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GET UP CLUBS FOR 1878! FULL-SIZE DIAGRAM PATTERNS! 


tp i>o~<aeee 
_?-a— 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


OF LITERATURE, ART AND FASHION. 


S> THE CHEAPEST AND BEST OF ALL.@y 
\cS> SUPPLEMENT IN EVERY NUMBER | £3,1°7° %{00-s'z00 diagram pattern 


A SUPPLEMENT. These patterns will be for a lonaise, cloak, mantilla, jacket, waist, or 
some other article of a lady*’s costume, in the v latest fashion. Or for some part of a boy’s, 
girl’s, or child’s dress. Every woman will thys enabled, if a Subscriber to “‘ Peterson,” to 
cut out her own dresses, and her children’s, without the aid of a mantua-maker.-@ 














“PETERSON’S MAGAZINE” is the best and cheapest of the lady’s books. It contains, every year, nearly 1000 
pages; 12 colored patterns; 14 steel plates; 12 mammoth colored fashions; and about 900 wood engravings—and all 
this for only TWO DOLLARS A YEAR, or from one to two dollars less than periodicals of its class, It combines more, 
and for a less price, than any in the world, It is, therefore, emphatically 


THE MAGAZINE,FOR THE TIMES! 


A MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE.—The stories in “Peterson” are conceded to be the best published 
anywhere. Mrs. Ann 8, Stephens, Frank Lee Benedict, Frances Hodgson Burnett, Jeanie Gould, Marietta Holley, 
Re Harding Davis, the author of “The Second Life,” the author of “Josiah Allen’s Wife,” &c., &c., besides 
the other best female writers of America, are regular contributors. New Writers, when of first-rate merit, are 
continually being added. In addition to the usual number of shorter stories, there will be given, in 1878, Five Original 
Cop righted Novelets: “Tu OrPHANs or OLpHAM,” by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, “THz November Niaut,” by the author 
of “The Second Life,” “Tue Mystery or Monk’s Houtow,” by a new contributor, “Seeking His Revenee,” by Frank 
Lee Benedict, and “Tue Last DucuEne,” by Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

AZINE OF ART.—“ Peterson” is unrivalled among American periodicals in this respect. The Pub- 
lisher challenges a comparison between its 


SPLENDIO STEBEL ENGRAVINGS, 


And the inferior ones that appear elsewhere, These engravings are after Knauss, Meyer von Bremen, Comte Calix, 
Bougereau, Edmund Frere; De Jonge, Doré, and others of the most eminent artists. 


Mammoth Colored Fashion Plates! 


GAZINE OF FASHION.—“ Peterson” has no equal in its superb, double-sized Paris colored plates 
which are works of art, as well as guides to fashion, and are printed from steel plates, and colored by hand, in the 
best style. Patterns of the newest bonnets, hats, cloaks, jackets, etc., etc., appear in each number. Also the 
greatest variety of children’s dresses. Also, PATTERNS FOR EVERY DAY DRESSES, in Calico, Delaine, &, 


COLORED PATTERNS FOR EMBROIDERY, CROCHET, Etc. 


. COLORED DESIGNS FOR SLIPPERS, SOFA CUSHIONS, CHAIR-SEATS, &c.,—each of which at a retail 
store would cost Fifty Cents or more. “Peterson” is the only magazine that gives these patterns. RECEIPTS FOR 
COOKING, THE TOILETTE, SICK ROOM, Etc. NEW AND FASHIONABLE MUSIC in every number. Also, 
articles on THE FLOWER GARDEN, WINDOW GARDENING, ETIQUETTE, EQUESTRIANISM, and everything 
interesting to ladies. 


TERMS. ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 
ONE COPY, ONE YEAR, (Postage Free,) . . TWO DOLLARS! 


LIBERAL OFFERS FOR CLUBS. 


A FIVE DOLLAR ENGRAVING FOR PREMIUM.—For 
2 Copies, one year, (postage free,) $3.60 either of these two clnbs, we will send e copy of our superb 
engraving, (20x21,) “THz ANGELS oF CHRISTMAS,” c) 

3 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 4.80 fro, to tise person ‘getting up the club. postag' 








i stag 6.80 AN EXTRA COPY FOR A PREMIUM.—For either of 
6 Copies, Som eee w = * 0 these three clubs, we will send an extra copy of the Maga- 
5 Copies, one year, (postage free,) -0 zine, gratis, for a year, postage free, to the person getting 
7 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 10.50 up the club, 


5 Copies, one year, (postage free,) $8.50 BOTH AN EXTRA COPY AND ENGRAVING FOR 
6 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 9.60 PREMIUMS.—For a of these clubs, we will — both 
, an extra copy of the Magazine, for a year, postage free, to 
8 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 12.00 the person getting up the club, and also @ copy of our 
11 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 16.00 superb premium picture, postage free, “THE ANGELS OF 
14 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 20.00 CuRIsTMAs.” 
In Remitting, get a Post-Office Order on Philadelphia, or a draft on Philadelphia or New York: If 
neither of these can be send Greenbacks or Notes of National Banks. In the latter case, register your letter. 


Address, post-paid CHARLES J. PETERSON, 


4a Specimens sent gratis to those wishing to get up Clubs, No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





